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PARVA DOMUS—MAGNA QUIES. 


A NARROW home, but very still it seemeth; 
A silent home, no stir or tumult here, 
Who wins that pillow of no sorrow dreameth, 
No whirling echoes jar his sealéd ear; 
The tired hand lies very calm and quiet, 
The weary foot no mere hard paths will tread, 
The great world may revolve in clash and riot, 
To its loud summons leaps nor heart ror head. 


The violets bloom above the tranquil sleeper, 
The morning dews fall gently on the grass, 
Amid the daisjes kneels the lonely weeper; 
He knows not when her lingering footsteps 


pass, 
The autumn winds sigh softly o’er his slumber, 
The winter piles the snow-drifts o’er his rest; 
He does not care the flying years to number, 
The narrow home contents its silent guest. 


No baffled hope can haunt, no doubt perplexes, 
No parted love the deep repose can chafe, 
No petty care can irk, no trouble vexes, 
From misconstruction his hushed heart is safe. 
Freed from the weariness of worldly fretting, 
From pain and failure, bootless toil and strife, 
From the dull wretchedness of vain regretting 
He 7 whose course has passed away from 
e. 


A narrow home, and far beyond it lieth 
The land whereof no mortal lips can tell. 
We strain our sad eyes as the spirit flieth, 
Our fancy loves on heaven’s bright hills to 
dwell. 
God shuts the door, no angel lip uncloses; 
They _ Christ raised no word of guidance 


said. 
Only the Cross speaks where our dust reposes, 

** Trust Him who calls unto his rest our dead.”’ 
All The Year Round. 


MARIE. 


Across the far blue hills, Marie, 
The mellow moon looks wistfully, 
And folds us lingering sadly here— 
This last, last time for many a year. 
Farewell, farewell, I pass from thee, 
Across the sad hills, love Marie! 


Across the far blue hills, Marie, 

The same sweet moon shall shine on thee; 
When drawing nigh to this dear place, 
With tears upon thy wan, sweet face, 
Thou’lt yearn and stretch sad hands for me, 
Across the sad hills, love Marie. 


Across the happy hills, Marie, 

With happy steps I come to thee; 

The years of parting all are o’er, 

We twain shall part on earth no more, 
Come forth, come forth to welcome me, 
Across the happy hills, Marie! 
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Across the shadowy hills, Marie, 

I come, I pause, I look for thee. 

I only find a mossed head-stone — 

A little legend graved thereon, 

That tells me thou art gone from me, 
Across Death’s dim hills, love Marie. 


Across the bars of Heaven, Marie, 
Look from thy place in love on me, 
And cheer me while I linger here, 
Lone toiling through each lonely year, 
Till God shall bid me come to thee, 
Across the far hills, love Marie! 

Once a Week. FRED E, WEATHEBLY. 


IN THE FALL, 


O Autumn, with thy dying smell; 
So faint, so sad, and yet so sweet; 
Amid the strewings at my feet, 
By pattering nut and broken shell, 
I feel the secret of thy spell, 
The flying year in full retreat — 
For ever. 


Reburnished by the last week’s rains, 
The fields recall the green of spring; 
The hills describe a sharper ring; 
The dews in diamonds drench the plains; 
The leaves grow thinner in the lanes; 
The threads upon the hedgerows cling — 
In silver. 


Pale, like the fading forest hair, 
The slanting sunbeams straggle through; 
The sky is of a tearful blue; 
A pensive essence fills the air; 
And, with pathetic sweetness fair, 
The wan world seems to wave adieu — 
For ever. 


The cattle browse along the lea; 
The piping robin haunts the lanes; 
The yellow-turning woodland ‘* wanes; ”’ 
The apple tumbles from the tree; 
And Autumn, ranging through, links me 
To Nature. 


O pensive and poetic year, 
What is the secret of thy power? 
Whereby my poesy would flower 
Between a radiance and a tear! 
And yet, I find no language here 
To paint what trembles to the hour — 
Within me! 


O Eden-world of hill and green, 
And distant gleams of slumbering blue! 
I find no lyric language true 
To paint the shadowed and the seen : 
O infinitely touching view, 
In vain thy spirit peeps between! 
The sublimities that lie in you 
Evade me. 
Chambers’ Journal. 
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From The British Quarterly Review. 
THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF DOGS.* 

ScorEs of books, of which the above 
are samples, offer us materials for estima- 
ting the capabilities and characteristics of 
dogs. With such wealth of experience, 
and aided by the sympathetic attention 
which many of us personally give to our 
favourites, it ought not to be impossible to 
construct something like an outline of 
Canine Psychology. We ought to be able 
to work out the problem, “How a Dog 
Thinks and Feels,” if not with certainty, 
yet with what must approve itself as a 
near approach to truth. In the case of an 
Intelligence above our own, the attempt to 
realize its consciousness and conditions of 
being by any effort of thought — wherever it 
surpasses us — must obviously be futile, or, 
at best, can only supply us with such a 
“representative truth ” as the idea which 
a man born blind may obtain of the na- 
ture of colour. But the indolent assump- 
tion that the same inability attends us in 
the case of the lower animals, whose na- 
tures our own seem to comprise and over- 
lap on all sides, is far from justified by any 
inherent difficulty in the matter. Extreme 
patience in working out details; caution 
in refraining from leaping to the conclu- 
sion that the possession of any single man- 
like faculty implies that of another; and 
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above all, the “scientific use of the Im- 
agination,” warmed by sympathy with 
“Our Puor Relations,” appear sufficient to 
supply the full equipment for our task. 
Proceeding step by step, and carefully dis- 
tinguishing everything noteworthy which 
dogs have been observed to do, from that 
which experience proves to be beyond 
their powers, we may map out a line which 
shall approximately represent the circum- 
ference of their natures. Within this cir- 
cle — as Thought is still Thought, in what 
soever brain it be carried on, and Love is 
Love in every breast which beats with its 
emotion,— we are justified in assuming 
that there is a real correspondence and 
similarity between the mental processes 
and feelings of the animal and our own. 
When we endeavour in such manner to 
realize the consciousness of a dog by fan- 
rcying ourselves circumscribed by his lim- 
itations, we are using no idle play of im- 
agination, but pursuing our inquiry by a 
method almost as exact as that, so fa- 
voured by modern mathematicians, of ap- 
plying one figure to another. How far the 
special attributes which distinguish us 
from all the lower animals, must modify 
each detail of thought and feeling; how 
Self-Consciousness must bring a new factor 
into every thought, and Moral Free 
Agency a new element into every passion, 
it should be part of our work to endeav- 
our to trace. But, as above remarked, 
though it would be impossible for the 
lower being to add by imagination any 
such gifts to his consciousness, it is by no 
means an impossible task, albeit a delicate 
one, for the higher to imagine himself di- 
vested of them. The combination of the 
unconsciousness of infancy with the eager 
feelings and irresponsibility of childhood 
would not indeed accurately represent the 
state required, for, after the stage of 
strange physical similarity before birth 
between man and the dog, discovered by 
Professor Haeckel, there is no epoch in 
the life of the human child when a perfect 
parallel between it and the animal, either 
as regards body or mind, can be justly in- 
stituted. But picking out the points in 
our own experience which we share with 
the brute, and cautiously eliminating those 
which the brute does not share with us, we 
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must needs be on the right track for con- 
structing —as the well-worn joke would 
describe it — his consciousness out of our 
own. Our business, then, is neither like 
the old fabulists and modern writers of 
children’s story-books, to talk of dogs as if 
they were men who had undergone metem- 
psychosis and brought human thought and 
feeling into canine forms; nor yet to rest 
solemnly satisfied like the old Egyptians, 
to treat our familiar companions as if they 
were so many four-footed Mysteries alto- 
gether beyond our comprehension. Mod- 
‘ern Science is bound to show, both what 
the beast is in his for intérieur, and where 
and how he at present falls short of a 
man ; — even if Mr. Darwin may hold out 
hopes that a million years to come the 
dog’s posterity may develope inte a race of 
saints and sages, of a loftier type than 
those whom we have known descended 
from the far less amiable and heroic Simian 
stock ! 

Before attempting to delineate the first 
outlines of a Dog’s Consciousness, it will 
be desirable to recapitulate as briefly as 
possible the principal circumstances which 
determine his physical condition relatively 
to our own, and thence work upward to 
the study of his emotional and mental 
characteristics. The dog, as compared to 
man, has against him : — 

Ist. Inferiority of size, keeping him al- 
ways beside his master like a dwarf with 
a giant. The legs of men, rather than 
their faces, must form the prominent ob- 
jects of his view ; and the agreeable sense 
of looking down with condescension on 
something smaller than ourselves, so ob- 
viously enjoyed by a big dog over a littie 
one, must be reversed into a deep sense of 
humiliation as regards the lordly race who 
tower over him. 

2nd. The lack of hands, which forbids 
to the cleverest dog the use of the most 
rudimentary mechanical contrivance, even 
such as crushing a bone with a stone. A 
dog trying to roll himself in a blanket, or 
to leap up a tree, reveals the vast differ- 
ence between his instruments and those of 
a cat whose claws will aid her to climb; 
or of a bird, whose beak answers the pur- 
pose of a single finger and opposable 
thumb. 
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3rd. The dog’s vocal organs, though 
seemingly more like ours than the hard 
black tongues and beaks of parrots, are 
yet incapable of being used for the forma- 
tion of sounds more articulate than belong 
to speechless human beings. He is em- 
phatically what the Irish expressively call 
him, a “poor dumb beast,” though he is 
able to understand human language to an 
extent which only those who carefully 
watch him can credit. 

4th. Of the inferiority of the dog’s 
brain to that of a man it is needless to 
speak, seeing that it is the point which 
deubtless determines most of the other 
conditions of the animal’s being. A quad- 
ruped of the size of a dog, possessed of a 
brain of human dimensions, would, even 
if dumb, be assuredly something very dif- 
ferent from a dog. 

5th. Lastly, among the great disadvant- 
ages of the dog, one which most effectu- 
ally bars his advance, is the shortness of 
his term of life. The oldest dog only at- 
tains the age when a boy begins to ac- 
quire his higher powers; and dies before 
reason and conscience, or even the 
stronger affections, are fairly developed in 
his human contemporary. We blame our 
“stupid old dog” at ten years of age, 
when we should excuse our son’s folly 
with the observation, “ Poor little child!” 
What wisdom a dog would attain who 
should live to the length of our span, and 
could celebrate a “Golden” anniversary 
of devotion to his master, it is almost 
painful to think. The creature would 
have arrived at a point of intelligenge 
whereat his physical defects would press 
on him as on a dumb or maimed human 
being; and, for ourselves, the pain of sep- 
aration would be intolerable. The death 
of the fond companion of a dozen years is 
quite sad enough; that of a dog who had 
followed our steps from the cradle to old 
age would trespass too closely on the 
sacred borders of human bereavement. 

These various physical disadvantages re- 
sult, in the case of the dog, as in that of 
all the lower animals, in the supreme de- 
ficiency which cuts off the entail of pro- 
gress at each generation. The brute has 
no tradition, oral or written, and, though 
he inherits propensities from his progeni- 
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tors, and copies his parents when brought 
up with them, he receives so little direct 
guidance from them, that he is not per- 
ceptibly less intelligent when kept en- 


isolation as makes of a human child al- 
most an idiot. Like our own, the “set” 
of the dog’s brain is determined by the 
habits of preceding generations, and the 
facility for receiving education is inherited 
from an educated ancestry. But the posi- 
tive information which a human being re- 
ceives from the hour he begins to under- 
stand language to the last moment of 
life, from nurse, mother, companions, 
teachers, preachers and books, is utterly 
denied to the dog, who must acquire every 
item of his knowledge directly through his 
own senses. When we think of all that 
this implies, and what infinitesimally 
small store of facts or reflections the most 
intelligent man could acquire on such 
terms in seventy years, the wonder be- 
comes rather how much, than how little, is 
known by a dog which has but ten or 
twelve years in which to learn every- 
thing. 


Against all these disadvantages — di- 
minitive size, lack of hands, lack of lan- 
guage, small brain, short life, total want 
of traditional experience —a dog, so far 
as we can see, can only set one single spe- 
cial physical advantage which he possesses 


over us. With us the sense of smelling is 
but slightly developed, and though it is an 
inlet of pleasurable or disagreeable emo- 
tions, and possesses a singular power of 
awakening associations of memory, it is of 
extremely little use to us as an organ of 
mental information. Even when we do 
obtain an idea by the way of the nose, we 
commonly treat it with distrust as more 
uncertain than one derived from eyesight 
or hearing, and hesitate to swear in a 
court of justice that we have positively 
smelled even such highly odorous things 
as brandy or gunpowder. But in the 
case of our canine friend all this is altered. 
He learns from smell quite as much as 
from his sight or his hearing; and it is 
clear that he is even more disposed to 
rely on this sense than on any other. All 
day long that curious little black organ at 
the tip of his nose is inquiring actively 
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whatever it can sniff out about people and 


| things; and when his owner returns after 


an absence, though the dog partially re- 


| cognizes his aspect and voice at a distance, 
tirely apart from his own kind in such} 


he never gives himself up to rapture till 
he has smelt him, and so placed his iden- 
tity beyond the hazards of a Tichborne 
suit. 

But the dog’s sense of smell differs from 
our own not only in superior acuteness, 
but also in another way which is not 
equally a subject of congratulation. The 
pleasures and pains he derives from 
odours seem to be nearly exactly the re- 
verse of our own, and he loves what we 
hate, and hates what we love. The ex- 
planation of this sad dereliction from the 
human standard of taste is not difficult to 
find. As the retired tallow-chandler de- 
sired to return to his work on melting- 
days, and the homeward-turning citizen 
of Edinburgh exclaimed with ecstacy, 
“ Ah! I smell ye again, dear auld Reekie |!” 
so the dog has all his cherished associa- 
tions of business and sport with animal 
odours, to us more or less disagreeable. 
He is entirely of the opinion of the hunts- 
man who swore at “those stinking vio- 
lets ” for spoiling the scent of the fox. In 
his various professions as sentinel, sheep- 
guard, hunter, and scavenger, he and his 


-forbears have cultivated a taste very similar 


to that which we find among Esquimaux, 
Earthmen, and other humble human races, 
who never turn up their noses, except in 
ecstasy, at blubber or decomposed flesh. 
The intelligent Zulus, as their celebrated 
Bishop told us a year or two ago, in a 
letter to the “ Times,” are endowed with 
such a penchant for Ubomi (namely, as 
one of them defined it, “carrion, with 
worms in it, but not too many of them ”’), 
that no other word excites in them such 
stirring emotions. The phrase “to eat 
Ubomi,” has thus become the synonym 
in Zulu for the loftiest imaginable felicity ; 
and in translating the Bible into that lan- 
guage, it was found unavoidable to em- 
ploy it as alone suited to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the happiness of the Blessed 
in heaven. Very much the same ingen- 
uous notion of where true joys are to be 
found pervaded the mind of poor “ Flush,” 





whose owner promised as a special favour: 
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** Stoppered bottle keep from thee, 
Cologne distillations.’’ 

Had Mrs. Browning taken him out walk- 
ing, Flush would probably have en- 
deavoured to render himself delightful to 
her, by rolling over and over in the un- 
speakably noisome relics of a long-depart- 
ed field-mouse. As no prospect yet ap- 
pears of converting dogs to our views in 
these matters, it is to be feared that the 
love of objectionable odours must long 
cause a breach in the continuity of sympa- 
thy between us and our humble compan- 
ions, just, as Mr. Ruskin remarks, the pas- 
sion for eating onions, unfortunately dis- 
tinguishing the working classes, debars 
them cruelly from closer relationship with 
ladies and gentlemen. The subject is a 
painful one, and we must be excused for 
dropping it with a sigh. To confess the 
bad taste of a friend is perhaps more hu- 
mniliating than to confess his crimes. 

Whether we ought to consider the mar- 
vellous faculty possessed by dogs, cats, 
and many other animals, of finding their 
way for long distances by unknown roads, 
as an exhibition of their immense acute- 
ness of olfactory perception, or rather as 
evidence of the possession of a specific 
sense different from any which we have 


yet recognized, is a question of great in- 
terest to which it would be impossible here 


to do justice. In all collections of anec- 
dotes of dogs instances of the display of 
this faculty are put forward as evidences 
of the sagacity of the animal; but it is 
certain that no sagacity, in the ordinary 
meaning of the term, without the aid of a 
sense different from any known to us, 
would enable the creature to perform some 
of the feats so recorded. As cases guar- 
anteed by living witnesses are more satis- 
factory than those of older date, we shall 
here cite two such illustrations. The Dow- 
ager Lady Stanley of Alderley, some years 
ago,took her Skye-terrier with her in a close 
barouche from Grosvenor Crescent to Lon- 
don Bridge. At London Bridge Lady 
Stanley embarked in a steamer for Graves- 
end, where she left Smeroch with her chil- 
dren, and returned totown. Next day the 


governess wrote to say the dog had es-| 


caped from her charge at Gravesend; and 
the same night the animal appeared in 
Grosvenor Crescent, alone, footsore, and 
covered with mud. An equally remarka- 
ble case was that of a hound, which was 
sent by Charles Cobbe, Esq., from New- 
bridge, county Dublin, to Moynalty, coun- 
ty Meath, and thence, long afterwards, 
conveyed to Dublin. The hound broke 
loose in Dublin, 
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made his way back to his old kennel at 
Newbridge ; thus completing the third side 
of a triangle by a road he had never trav- 
elled in his life. Mr. George Jesse (vol. i. 
p. 136 et seq.) gives a series of similar sto- 
ries: a butcher's dog, slipping his chain 
and running home 120 miles, which he had 
been taken by railway; an officer’s dog re- 
turning 180 miles, also originally traversed 
by rail, &c. Strangest of allis the account 
given by Sir John Harington, in a letter 
to Prince Henry, dated 1608, of his dog 
Bungey, who, he affirms, often carried let- 
ters for him from his house in Bath (Som- 
ersetshire) to the Court at Greenwich. 

It does not appear that this singular fac- 
ulty is peculiar to dogs, or a mark of their 
superior intelligence. Cats, ducks, and 
many other creatures have made similar 
journeys; and, in truth, the annual migra- 
tions of so many tribes of birds and fishes 
can hardly be explained but as exhibitions 
of the same power. The only situation in 
which animals seem to lose themselves is 
in the streets of a great city, where the 
very cleverest of dogs, even notably re- 
trievers (as the keepers of the admirable 
Home for Lost Dogs will testify), fail to 
find their way for very short distances. 
In the opinion of the writer, the theory 
which best explains the ascertained facts 
is, that the creatures in question have a 
certain sense of the magnetic currents, 
sufficing to afford them a sort of internal 
Mariner’s Compass, marking the direction 
Lin which they travel. We know that the 
magnetic currents affect the needle, and 
the hypothesis that they may also affect 
living frames, with special organizations, 
seems no way incredible; while the fact 
that a dog. who can find his way for a 
hundred miles in the open country, may 
lose it in five hundred yards in a town, 
seems to point to the multitude of streets 
turning at right angles as the cause of 
confusion to a sense which simply indicates 
a straight direction.* 

To realize, then, the physical conditions 
of a dog, we must imagine. ourselves in- 
habiting a diminutive and prostrate form, 
without hands, without speech, and des- 





| _* Weare indebted to Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.S., 
for two interesting facts corroborative of the above 
| hypothesis. “* Reindeer kids,” says Dr. Rae, ‘‘ when 
very young indeed, having been deprived of their 
mothers and left quite alone, will, in spring, always 
turn towards the north, however much you may try 
to drive them the other way.’’ ‘‘ Buffaloes” (as 
stated by James Mackay, a noted Hudson’s Ba 
Company’s guide), ‘‘ whenever they are alarmed, 
always run southward. This habit is so constant 
, and so well known, that, in making buffalo pounds, 
the entrance must always face the north, for, if it is 
not so placed, it is impossible to drive the animals 


and the same morning into them.” 
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tined to die of old age as we enter our 
teens; also, as having for our special en- 
dowments a remarkable power of finding 
our way, and a preternaturally acute nose, 
accompanied by an unconquerable propen- 
sity for Ubomi, and all Ubominable things. 
It may be added that we should conceive 
our bodies covered with hair; and that, 
beside the possession of great swiftness 
and agility, we are gifted with a peculiar 
caudal appendage, serving so effectually 
as a “vehicle for the emotions,” that in- 
stead of availing, like language, “to con- 
ceal our thoughts,” it should constantly 
and involuntarily betray our joy, sorrow, 
alarm, or rage. 

Some of the immediate consequences of 
these physical conditions of the dog should 
be noted before we go further. In the 
first place, his inability to speak forces him 
to devise ingenious ways of making his 
wants understood ; such as the artifice of a 
dog belonging to the writer, who, finding 
her bowl of water frozen in a frost, estab- 
lished herself in a corner where another 
bowl had been kept two years previously, 
and sat there looking mournfully at her 
owner till her sad case was perceived. 
When a brute lives with people too busy 
or too obtuse to attend to such signals, he 
becomes sad and depressed, and loses all 
originality, like a femme incomprise. The 
pantomime of dogs, their scratching at 
doors for admittance, their beseeching en- 
treaties to be taken out walking, their ar- 
dent invitations to visit their puppies, are 
all somewhat affecting instances of the 
painful efforts of the creatures to express 
what we should say in two words. 

Again, another consequence of the dog’s 
lack of language, which curiously differen- 
tiates his life from ours, is that he can be 
told nothing beforehand, so that all his 
sorrows remain uncheered by hope, and all 
his pleasures have the keen charm of the 
impréou. Few things are more pitiable 
than to see an animal after his master’s de- | 
parture going about miserably seeking | 
him, unable to receive the consolation of 
the assurance that the being in whom his 
whole heart is centred will by-and-by re-| 
turn. After one such period of anxiety, | 
terminated by the joy of restoration, he! 
does not give way to equal despair, being’ 
supported by hope born of experience, but 
he knows perfectly well evermore how to | 
interpret the signs of an approaching jour- 
ney, and scores of times has been known 
to hide himself in his master’s trunk, hop- 
ing to be carried with him. On the other 
hand, a dog’s delights are never chilled or | 
forestalled by expectation. It was not he 
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who discovered the mournful truth that 
“ nothing ever proves sv good or so bad as 
we anticipate.” As kings never know an 
unexpected pleasure, so, at the opposite 
end of the scale, dogs never lose the edge 
of their enjoyments by over-raised hopes. 
Rapture bursts on the brute out of the 
midst of despair, and the result is often as 
with Ulysses’ Argus, and the spaniel whose 
story is told by Jesse,* that the dog ex- 
pires in the hour of his unendurable joy. 
Strange is it to reflect that this uncertainty 
belongs to the destiny of a creature who 
possesses a singular taste for regularity, 
and cherishes the “ Rites” almost as _re- 
ligiously as a Chinese. Every dog desires 
to do to-day what he did yesterday at the 
same hour, and claims, with the air of a 
man demanding simple justice, that he 
shall be allowed always to exercise every 
privilege once granted, and enjoy in full 
the boasted advantage of the British Con- 
stitution — a freedom “slowly broadening 
down from precedent to precedent.” 

Passing beyond the physical conditions 
of the dog and their immediate resulta, 
we now proceed a step further towards 
constructing an idea of his Consciousness, 
by studying his Emotions, and comparing 
them with our own. A little reflection 
shows that a dog approaches a man much 
more nearly in the matter of feeling than 
either of physical or mental characteristics. 
It is a startling fact, well brought out by 
Jesse in a synopsis of the dog’s attributes 
(“ Researches,” chap. v.), that there are a 
very few human passions which a dog does 
not share. 

A dog fvels anger precisely as we do, 
and after provocation is sometimes vindic- 
tive and sometimes placable, according to 
his individual character. He is susceptible 
of hatred of the bitterest kind. He is so 
excruciatingly jealous, that his life becomes 
a burden in the presence of a favoured ri- 
val. His envy continually leads him to eat 
what he does not want lest another animal 
should take it, and to illustrate the fable 
of “The Dog in the Manger.” Gluttony 
holds out to him temptations under which 
even his honesty sometimes succumbs ; but, 
on the other hand, from drunkenness he is 
nobly emancipated. A dog mentioned by 
the Rev. Thomas Jackson (“Our Dumb 
Companions,”’ p. 48) having been once 
made so drunk with malt liquor that he 
was unable to walk upstairs, ever after 
declined to taste the pernicious beverage, 
and growled and snarled at the sight of a 
pewter pot. Again, as to love, Don Juan 


* Vol. i p. 3. 
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was a cold and unenterprising character 
compared toa dog: and as to maternal af- 
fection, too mother-dog feels it with heroic 
passion, starving herself to death rather 
than forsake her offspring. Gratitude way 
be almost said to be a dog’s leading prin- 
ciple, supplying first the spring of allegi- 
ance to his master, and ever after recon- 
ciling him with true magnanimity to take 
evil from the hand from which he has ac- 
cepted good. Regret and grief he feels so 
deeply that they often break his heart. 
Fear is a passion which dogs exhibit with 
singular variation, some breeds and indi- 
viduals being very timorous, and others 
perfect models of courage , the latter char- 
acteristic, and fortitude seeming to be more 
characteristically canine. A greyhound 
has been known, after breaking his thigh, 
to run on till the course was concluded; 
and in the excellent new volume “ On the 
Dog,” by Idstone (p. 39) is a frightful 
story of a foxhound whom its ferocious 
master flogged so savagely for “ babbling,” 
as to cut out its eye with his whip. The 
animal continued to hunt with the pack 
till the end of the chase, whereupon the 
human brute, a certain Colonel Thornton, 
“ took out his scissors and severed the skin, 
by which the dog’s eye had hung pendant 
during the entire run.” As to Hope, no 
one can observe the dog watching for his 
master’s step, as in Landseer’s picture of 
“ Expectation,” without admitting that he 
knows the sentiment as well as we. Pride 
in a successful chase may be witnessed in 
every dog, and even felt in the quickened 
heartbeats of a greyhound when caressed 
and praised. That dogs have personal 
vanity appears from the fact that they are 
so manifestly dejected and demoralized 
when dirty and ragged by long exposure, 
and recover their self-respect immediately 
on being washed and combed. Chivalry 
and magnanimity may nearly always be cal- 
culated upon in dogs, and wife-beating is 
an offence to which the four-footed beast 
- never descends. The stories are endless 
of big dogs generously overlooking the in- 
sults of small curs, or taking them into 
water and giving them a good ducking as 
a punishment for their impertinence, and 
then helping them mercifully back to land 
(see Jesse’s * Anecdotes,” p. 147). Sense of 
Property, bifurcating into both cavetousness 
and avarice, is common to all dogs. The 
kennel, rug, collar, water basin, or bone 
once devoted to his use, no dog can see 
transferred to another without indignation. 
Frequently he “covets his neighbour’s 
house,” and attempts to ensconce himself 
in it surreptitiously ; and almost univer- 
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sally he covets his neighbour’s bone, and 
purloins it, if he dare. Even from avarice 
he cannot be wholly exonerated, observing 
his propensity to bury his treasures. 
Shame after transgressing any of the arbi- 
trary rules imposed on him, a dog displays 
with ludicrous simplicity ; but of the deep- 
er sense of violated modesty which in hu- 
man beings accompanies the commission 
of sin, the dog evidently knows nothing 
whatever. Humour, so far as it can pro- 
ceed without language, the dog catches 
readily from a humorous master, and also 
the enjoyment of such games as he can un- 
derstand. Asa baby crows with glee at 
“ Bo-peep,” so a dog barks with delight at 
“go fetch.” Make-believe runs and false 
starts, romps and ticklings, rolling him up 
in a rug and letting him find his way out, 
throwing a ball for him to catch on the 
grass, or a stick to fish out of a lake, all 
supply him with pleasures perfectly analo- 
gous in their nature to that which boys 
and men find in Blind Man’s Bluff and 
Prisoner’s Base, lordly cricket, and lady- 
like croquet. Lastly, faith in a beloved 
superior is perhaps the most beautiful and 
affecting of al the attributes of a dog. 
Whose heart does not grow sick at the re- 
flection that this sacred trust of the dog in 
man, should be so often betrayed, — that 
dull boors should lure him by mock words 
of encouragement to the death (to him so 
slow and agonizing) of the halter; and that 
far worse wretches, in the guise of culti- 
vated gentlemen, should first fondle, and 
then dissect him alive, while even in death 
he strives to show his confidence, and to 
lick their hands? Few of us, it is to be 
hoped, would purchase our own immunity 
from disease at the cost of scores of such 
cruel experiments, and the assurance of 
the vivisectors who perform them, that 
they do so wholly for our sakes, and not 
from mere scientific curiosity, would be 
laughable, could we find it in our hearts to 
laugh at such a matter. It is surely time 
for the world to recognize that Science may 
be the Moloch of one age as Superstition 
was of another; and that even the noble 
love of knowledge may. prompt offences, 
heinous and hateful as ever sprung from 
the lust of power or of gold. 

We have now recapitulated, as shared by 
the dog with ourselves, the following long 
list of passions and emotions: anger, ha- 
tred vanity, jealousy, envy, gluttony, love, 
fear, pride, magnanimity, chivalry, covet-° 
ousness, avarice, shame, humour, gratitude, 
regret, grief, maternal love, courage, forti- 
tude, hope, and faith. The line delineating 
the circumference of the dog’s nature must 
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include all these; and many of them ina 
highly developed form. We must leave 
outside, as passions of which the dog does 
not partake, 1st, the love of intoxicants (a 
passion having only its peculiar signifi- 
cance in a moral free agent) ; 2nd, modesty 
(also pertaining exclusively to beings 
possessed of self-control); and, 3rdly and 
finally, the whole lofty range of feelings 
wkich have abstract ideas for their objects, 
to which his intellectual status forbids him 
toascend. The dog obviously cannot love 
art, science, or literature, simply because 
his mental faculties fall short of appre- 
hending the topics concerned. That he 
has any esthetic sense, any notion of the 
beautiful or of the sublime in nature is 
more than doubtful; and his insatiable 
curiosity which, if allied to higher powers 
would form the spring of scientific research, 
ends, in his case, with the accumulation of 
practically useful facts. Thus we arrive at 
the conclusion that the line which shall de- 
lineate the circumference of the dog’s 
emotional nature must exclude all those 
passions of humanity which are directed 
to abstract objects, and include nearly the 
entire range of those which concern the 
gratification of the physical desires and 
personal affections. 

To these cardinal passions, shared by all 
men and dogs, should next be added cer- 
tain special propensities partaken by cer- 
tain dogs with certain men. Foremost of 
these is the passion for the Chase — a sen- 
timent which the gentlemen of England, 
at all events, cannot find it difficult to 
imagine as pertaining to their own con- 
sciousness. To describe the share it holds 
in the life of the majority of dogs, and the 
degree to which their intelligence unfolds in 
the congenial pursuit, would swell this pa- 
pertoavolume. Another propensity which 
the dog partially shares with men is the 
Histrionic. Nobody who has watched 
a dog closely can doubt that he frequently 
amuses himself by performing an imagi- 
nary scene and representing an unreal pas- 
sion. At one moment he acts a dog ina 
rage, and pretends to be savage, and the 
next he acts a dog in terror, and runs 
round barking wildly at a Mrs. Harris. 
Playing with a puppy half his size he pre- 
tends to fly with tail down and ears laid 
back, scampering asif for his life. With his 
companion dog or cat he constantly per- 
forms an impromptu drama of the sensa- 
tional kind, whose “ motif” is generally an 
imaginary quarrel. After a fearful amount 
of struggling, biting, and growling, in 
which excellent care is taken that neither 
of the performers receive the smallest hurt, 
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he finally pretends to throttle his victim, 
and enacts the closing scene with a tragic 
furore equal to Salvini in “ Othello.” 
After the piece, like other great actors, he 
is wont to take a drink behind the scenes. 

There remain now to be considered only 
certain higher feelings —the sympathetic, 
the religious, and the moral — whose po- 
ssession by dogs are all commonly denied. 
It has been asserted, over and over again, 
that one of the chief distinctions between 
man and the races below him lies in his 
Sympathy; that brutes kill or forsake 
their disabled companions, and man alone 
pities and assists his brother. That the 
power to feel such sympathy is the divinest 
thing in man we are prepared to admit. 
Measured by the true standard of things, 
intellectual progress is of small account 
compared to advance their power of un- 
selfish love. The lowest of human beings 
is, not the dullest and most ignorant, but 
the most unfeeling; and the highest is, not 
the cleverest or most learned, but he who 
has warmest sympathies; and if, indeed, 
the lower tribes of earth and air partake 
in no degree of such feelings, then is the 
gulf between them and our race far wider 
than is opened by their inability to follow 
the philosopher through his inductions, or 
the poet through his flights of imagination. 

It is clear at first sight that animals have, 
as a rule, far /ess power of sympathy than 
civilized man, and that there exists in 
many of their tribes an instinct of a con- 
trary sort (very painful to witness, through 
undoubtedly beneficent in its general 
action) to destroy the wounded and de- 
crepit. Nevertheless it appears to be en- 
tirely an error to suppose that the higher 
animals are without that sense of pain at 
the sight of the pain of others wherein 
consists the first element of human sym- 
pathy. The care of birds to relieve the 
wants of their young can only be ex- 
plained as springing from such a senti- 
ment; and, if this be set down as a blind 
parental impulse, we have only to goa 
little further and find them, and many 
kinds of mammals, feeling manifest dis- 
tress at the sight of the sufferings of their 
mates and companions. Elephants in 
particular positively refuse to drag a sick 
comrade against his will, and show their 
pity by every means in their power. To 
keep, however, to our special theme of 
canine character, the following anecdotes 
seem to dispose of the more obscure part 
of the question — that of the sympathy of 
dogs with otherdogs. The first is vouched 
for by Mrs. Montague Blackett, daughter 
of the Dean of Bristol: — 
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Blackett Ord. He was first seen in the spring 
of 1871: one of the girls noticed him near one | 
of the lodges, and a little time afterwards a! 
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**The scene of Waif’s adventures is Whit-' 
field-hall, Northumberland, belonging to Mrs. ! 





footman put on a pair of housemaid’s gloves 
and, suddenly seizing him by his neck, carried 
him off to the game-keeper, who waited outside, 
and who ‘ gentled’ him most cleverly. In ten 
minutes the dog was perfectly tame and quiet, 


groom found him in a disused horse-box in the let himself be clipped and washed, and carried 
stables, and turned him out. After this he was | off to the keeper’s own house, where he still 


seen occasionally about the woods, which are 
full of game, and so became ‘ suspect’ to the 
keepers, who tried to get near enough to shoot 
him, but never succeeded in catching the little 
wary beast off his guard. The children some- 
times saw what one of them called a ‘ ghost- 
dog,’ near the house, but could never get a 
good sight of it. I first saw him in November. 
It was cold, frosty weather, with snow lying on 
the ground; and looking out of my bedroom 
window, I saw the poor creature, with miser- 
able, ragged and matted coat and a half-starved 
wolfish look, prowling about the shrubbery, look- 
for old bones left by the well-fed dogs of the 
house. I saw him attempt to speak to a Pom- 
eranian lady, but she rejected his feeble attempts 
at sociability with contempt, and he fled back 
into the woods. I offered a reward to any one 
who would bring him unhurt to me; but though 
he visibly grew weaker and weaker, and could 
not run very fast, he always escaped from his 
would-be captors. One day, about a fortnight 
after I first sav him, my cousin went downstairs 
rather early in the morning. It was bright and 
sunny, and the housemaid had left open the 
glass-door opening on some steps leading to the 
lawn. My cousin was going to shut it, when 
she saw the ‘ wild-dog’ approaching, looking 
up wistfully at a fine young dog, half St. Ber- 
nard half mastiff, who was answering the ap- 
pealing glance by a frieidly wagging of the 
tail, E—— kept very quiet, half-hidden be- 
hind the curtain, and watched what went on. 
Bernard marched a little way towards the steps, 
glancing round now and then encouragingly at 
his humble friend, who followed timidly, and 
occasionally stopped with a ‘don’t betray me’ 
expression, quite pitiful to see. On this, Ber- 
nard would stop too, and cock his ears in a 
lively manner, and wag his tail, and altogether 
look so engaging, that by slow degrees he coaxed 
the frightened creature right up the steps, and 
even induced him to go into the drawing-room, 
though he did not go in himself, only being al- 
lowed to do so on rare occasions, E—— judi- 
ciously remained hid and quiet, and the gov- 
erness, who had also watched the proceedings, 
cleverly darted out of doors from another door, 
and shut the glass door from the outside, and so 
there was our friend fairly entrapped, and Ber- 
nard coolly walked away, after looking at E——, 
as much as to say, * Now you look after the 
poor fellow — my part is done.’ Poor Waif, 
when he found himself shut into the drawing- 
room, was beside himself with fright, and was 
so like a wild beast, we were rather alarmed, 
We put down food, but he would not eat, and sat 
glaring and panting and growling ludicrously in 
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abides in great peace and amity, much beloved 
by the keeper’s children.’’ 


The friendly St. Bernard, who here act- 
ed as “guide, philosopher, and friend ” to 
the poor little poodle, certainly proved 
himself capable of sympathy with his kind. 
So also did another large dog, whose mis- 
tress, Mrs. Charles Eden, has favoured us 
with the following details of his kindly act- 
ing: — 

** Rover was a Labrador dog, and much at- 
tached to a small dog named Aline On one 
occasion, Aline was missing for several days, 
and at last it was discovered that she had a lit. 
tle family of puppies, which she had hidden in 
a hole in a bank on Ascott Heath, and thither 
for many days Rover had carried her some of 
his dinner. Rover also fought with another 
dog, and wounded him severely, after which he 
persisted for a long time in bringing his enemy 
@ portion of his own food till he had recovered.”’ 


Another anecdote is equally good : — 


** A large well-fed dog was observed, on a 
very rainy day, sitting under shelter in his own 
den in the yard of a country house, and watch- 
ing a strange dog who was standing drenched 
through, in miserable plight. After thinking 
about it for some time, the big dog suddenly 
sprang up, crossed the yard, jumped as he was 
accustomed at the latch of a wood-house till it 
opened, and then, leaving the door open for the 
wet dog to enter, returned to his own abode, 
and rolled himself up in the peace of a mens 
conscia recti.”’ 


Again, a very pretty story is vouched 
for by the lady to whom the dog belonged, 
the wife of Archdeacon Bland : — 


*¢The dog belonged to us at Whitburn. It 
was half Danish, and had a great attachment 
to my pony, which on one occasion was severely 
hurt. When the pony was well enough to be 
turned into a field, we constantly brought it 
carrots and other good things; and as constant- 
ly saw Traveller rush off into the garden, re- 
turn with two or three fallen apples in his 
mouth, lay them on the grass before the pony, 
and then watch him eating them with the great- 
est demonstration of pleasure,”” 


Colonel Hamilton Smith (“ Naturalist’s 
Library,” vol. x. p. 86.) says that he him- 
self saw a water-spaniel plunge into the 
current of a roaring sluice to save a little 





a corner, a melancholy object. At last a valiant 


cur, maliciously thrown into it. 
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These incidents are certainly sufficient 
to prove the most difficult part of our 
problem, namely, the capacity of dogs to 
sympathize with their own kind. As to 
their power of sympathizing with man, it 
is a matter concerning which no one pos- 
sessed of an attached dog ever entertained 
a doubt. The dejection of the dog when 
his master is in affliction, his feverish 
anxiety when he is ill, his fury when he is 
struck by a foe or operated on by a sur- 
geon, his fond efforts at consolation at 
sight of his tears, and his demonstrations 
of ecstasy at his restoration to health and 
cheerfulness, are all facts equally familiar 
and affecting. How many lonely, deceived, 
and embittered hearts have been saved 
from breaking or turning to stone by the 
humble sympathy of a dog, He who saw 
them alone can tell. The fact that an 
attached dog, almost like a fond mother, 
loves us, irrespective of our opinions, our 
worldly standing, our beauty, or our abil- 
ities; that he does not want to argue with 
us about our politics or our theology; 
that he will revere us none the less if we 
should become bankrupt in fame and for- 
tune, and admire us as much as ever when 
we grow old, ugly, and stupid; nay, further, 
that he shows his love and beseeches for 
ours, in those caresses for which many of 
us hunger in heart, though reserve and 
habit forbid us to ask or give them freely 
to our fellows; —in a word, that a dog 
should be so much, and yet, so fortunately, 
no more, like a human being, might surely 
prove a subject for curious speculation to 
those who believe that the faculty for de- 
veloping such instincts came from no Di- 
vine foresight, and that Jocelyn was all, 
wrong to think 


‘**Et par quelle pitié pour nos cceurs Il vous 
donne, 
Pour aimer celui que n’aime plus personne.”’ 


In his awful description of the death 
of Mary Queen of Scots, Mr. Froude tells 
us how her little dog was found to have 
followed her to the scaffold, hidden under 
her flowing robes, and that when her head 
had fallen, the poor creature, in the agony 
of its grief, lay down precisely in the 
severed place of the neck. Is it imagin- 
able how the sympathy of a dumb mourn- 
er could be more forcibly expressed ? An- 
other story of a lighter sort was recently 
published in the entertaining pages» of 
“ Animal World,” and illustrates the same 
sentiment in a less tragic way. We quote 
from memory : — 


‘© A lady was seriously ill, and confined to 
her bedroom, to which her favourite dog was 
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rarely granted entrance. The servants of the 
lady daily made beef-tea for her, and threw the 
meat, after the juice had been extracted, to the 
dog. Apparently the brute came to the conclu- 
sion that his dear mistress was being starved, 
or at all events that his piece of meat would do 
her good. Waiting a favourable opportunity, 
in the evening he stole into her room with the 
beef in his mouth, and when she awoke she 
found it deposited as an offering of affection on 
her pillow! ” 


Beside our active sympathy with our 
kind, we human beings have all a certain 
passive sympathy, causing us to take 
pleasure in their approval and pain in 
their contempt. If they were only to us 
so many useful or hurtful machines, like 
steam-engines, .this sentiment would be 
impossible ; whereas, as we are actually 
constituted, we can no more help feeling a 
reflex of their feelings towards us than the 
earth and moon can help reflecting each 
other’s light. We all live, like Don 
Quixote, if not exactly expecting a Sage 
to be engaged in writing our memoirs, 
yet with the consciousness that there are 
relations, friends, a great or a little world, 
taking note of our doings. A proof of the 
close alliance between dogs and men is 
that in this way dogs feel like ourselves. 
The dog who lives under a sense of pub- 
lic disapproval in the household to which 
he belongs, nay, towards whom some one 
person habitually looks reprovingly, obvi- 
ously suffers misery under the cloud. His 
spirits droop, he moves about in a humble 
and sneaking manner, and often, like an 
ill-treated child, adopts deceitful ways 
foreign to his original character. Only 
when some member of -the circle caresses 
him and leads him far away from the ill- 
omened home, does his spirit revive and 
his tail reassume its normal elevation. 
Praised and petted dogs, on the contrary, 
manifestly develop all their finest qualities 
in a continual interchaage of sympathy with 
their masters, whose characters re-act on 
theirs in the most singular manner. The 
creature “grows like the being he wor- 
ships” in all respects in which his nature 
permits of likeness. The dog of a brave 
man is brave, or of a coward, cowardly; 
ill-temper and suspiciousness in the mas- 
ter are reflected in his hargneuz spaniel or 
terrier; and good-humour, sociability, ac- 
tivity, indolence, cheerfulness, melancholy, 
generosity, dignity, impudence, cringing, 
with a score of other human characteris- 
tics, are reflected in dogs even after a few 
months of association. 

Further, beside the feeling of sympathy 
with man, a dog entertains towards his 
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owner a sentiment of loyal allegiance, which real analogy with human piety? Even 
may properly be considered as his own ! the terms on which we hold our faith have 
raaster-passion —the one which overrides | their counterpart in that of a dog. The 
his love of his own species, his desire for: animal knows his master only as his ma;- 
pleasure, or even, in many cases, his care; ter—as_ the superior being who directs 


for self-preservation. Like Rousseau, he 
thinks “@tre avec celui qu’on aime cela 
suffit.”” The princely motto “Ich dien,” 
might justly be his, for he lives but to 
serve and obey to the utmost of his 
strength and intelligence. He grudges 
nothing for his master, resents nothing 
that he does to him, and trusts him even 
when, like the miserable French vivisector, 
he tries on him an “expérience morale,” 
and tests how much torture he will bear 
before his love turns to fear and hate. 
There is nothing in ordinary human 
affections directed towards mortal supe- 
riors parallel to this passion of allegiance 
of the dog for his master. The loyalty of 
the old knight to King Arthur, of a Brah- 
min to his Guroo, of the Assassins to the 
Old Man of the Mountain, of the favoured 
slaves to Nero, of Boswell to Johnson, of 
a Jacobite of 1745 to the Chevalier — these 
are, in their various ways, the nearest 
parallels history offers of the exceptional 
development in man of dog-like allegiance 
towards a fellow-man. But there is an- 
other form of the same sentiment, widely 
diffused among mankind, namely, man’s 
allegiance to God. When we endeavour 
to picture to ourselves how a dog feels 
towards a just and kind master, we find 
the nearest parallel and illustration of his 
humble devotion in our own Religion. 
Nay, had one of the Hebrew prophets de- 
vised an acted allegory to illustrate to dull 
mortals the elementary feelings of reli- 
gion, it would have been scarcely possible 
for him to have thought of one closer than 
the parable which is shown to us every 
day at our firesides by our humble depend- 
ants. There is, indeed, the touching 
change of characters in the scene which 
maxes us lords in one case as we are ser- 
vants in the other, and so allows our own 
mercifulness to become the measure of the 
mercy we. have a claim to expect. But, 
beside this, how wonderful is the parallel ! 
The obedience which hastens to. follow 
joyfully every call; the gratitude which 
accepts every pleasure asa gift; the pa- 
tient trust which, having taken good, is 
ready also to take evil; the loyalty which 
never swerves or questions whether it will 
pay best to serve one master or another; 
the love which is the lode-star of the whole 
life, and which gradually assimilates in a 
faint and far-off way the lower nature to 
the higher — have not all these things a 
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him, and allots his pains and pleasures. 
Of what he is in the higher region of his 
thoughts and purposes, as poet, philoso- 
pher, or statesman, the dog knows noth- 
ing, though he may be dimly conscious that 
he is powerful, and that he works for ends 
incomprehensible to his humble depend- 
ant. As the dog rises in capacity, and 
does useful service in field or on hillside, 
he begins to understand the hunter or the 
shepherd’s intentions. But to the last 
there is a world in the man’s nature hidden 
from the sight of the brute. In all this, is 
there not singular analogy between the ani- 
mal’s knowledge of us, and our knowledge 
of our great Master ?— a knowledge true, 
so far as it goes ; and even it may be to the 
faithful soul, in a certain sense, intimate ; 
but yet so limited, that the insect, whose 
universe is an oak leaf, knows ag much of 
the tree. For us, too, is there not the 
possibility, through obedient toil and de- 
velopment through this life, and all lives 
to come, to learn somewhat more of Him 
of whom old Hooker said well, “ though 
to know Him be life, and joy to make 
mention of His name, yet our soundest 
knowledge is to know that we know Him 
not as indeed He is, neither can know 
Him, and that our safest eloquence con- 
cerning Him is our silence, whereby we 
confess without confession that His glory 
is inexplicable, His greatness beyond our 
capacity and reach” ? 

,, Thus in endeavouring to construct an 
idea of the Consciousness of a dog, we seem 
bound to include in it a sentiment corres- 
ponding singularly with that which in our- 
selves we name the Religious, but which 
differs from ours by two sad distinctions. 
First, the dog worships a being always im- 
perfect, and often cruel; and, secondly, he 
worships him with a blind homage which 
never ascends to that rational moral alle- 
giance of a free human soul, which adores 
supreme Power only when identified with 
supreme Goodness. 

Superstition, or the awe of the Unknown, 
has been treated by some thinkers as the 
primary germ of religion, and by others, 
far more justly, as its shadow. This shad- 
ow certainly falls on the dog no less than 
on man. The bravest dog will continually 
show signs of terror at the sight of an ob- 
ject which he does not understand, such as 
the skin of a dead monkey, the snake of a 
hookah, a pair of bellows, ora rattle. That 
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the animal fancies there is something more 
than merely dangerous, something “un- 
canny” and preternatural about such 
things, is apparent from his behaviour, 
which in the case of real danger is aggres- 
sively daring, and in that of imaginary 
peril abjectly timorous. All the stories 
of the om, of dogs in the presence of 
apparitions prove, not, indeed, that the dog 
sees the ghost, but that he is able fully to 
sympathize with human fear of spectres; 
while if he only caught scent of a burglar 
(the worst real foe which could well be in 
question), he would fly at his throat with- 
out a minute’s hesitation. Dogs also fre- 
quently establish Fetishes for themselves 
in the shape of any odd-looking block or 
stone, in a manner singularly analogous to 
that still practised by the rural Hindoos, as 
described in Mr. Lyall’s remarkable article 
(“Fortnightly Review,” January, 1872), 
“The Religion of an Indian Province.” 
The writer’s own dog has several times 
thus selected a stump in the woods as her 
fetish, and performed round it (at a re- 
spectful distance) a vocal and saltatory cul- 
tus extremely resembling that of a Howl- 
ing Dervish. Interrupted in her devotions 
by her owner striking the fetish with an 
umbrella, the dog’s shrieks of fear were in- 
stantly changed for the joyous bark of a 
triumphant iconoclast; and having been 
encouraged to approach her nose to the 
idol, its claims to reverence were always in- 
stantly and permanently dissipated, — a re- 
sult perhaps not quite unparalleled in the 
history of human superstition. 


The Moral nature of dogs, which must 
now be discussed, offers the most difficult 
of the problems concerning them. In 
treating of it, we must carefully keep in 
mind the often forgotten distinction be- 
tween the possession of the most generous 
and beautiful impulses, and the power to 
exert a choice between following them, or 
others of a lower nature. That the dog 
possesses the noblest impulses is beyond a 
doubt. Even the loftiest achievements of 
human virtue, the sacrifice of life for the 
welfare of another, has probably been more 
often attained by a dogthan by a man; 
and a canine Curtius might be found in 
every street. But a dog has many low im- 

ulses, as well as many high ones; and be- 
ore we properly recognize him as a moral 
agent, it would be needful to show that he 
can exercise discrimination between the 
two. 

That a dog has a Will and choice of ac- 
tion in the vulgar sense, it would be idle to 
deny. Nothing, indeed, is more wilful than 
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the animal thus understood, insomuch that 
“bull-dog tenacity ’’ has become a proverb. 
Obviously, too, he is often “of two minds,” 
whether he will follow one person or anoth- 
er, obey his master or enjoy an escapade; 
and his final decision is made on the bal- 
ance of his likings and dislikings, fears and 
hopes. Does this Wilfulness then consti- 
tute the dog a Moral Free Agent, and 
must responsibility accompany such exer- 
cise of volition? Certainly not. But to 
find ground on which to deny his responsi- 
bility while admitting his wilfulness, we 
must go far below the superficial idea of 
moral .freedom commonly in vogue, and 
fall back on some such theory as that of 
Kant. Were man himself only determined 
by motives of liking and disliking, hope 
and fear, Necessarian philosophers would 
be “rome aed justified in holding him to be 
nothing but a link in the unbroken chain 
of causes and effects. The freedom of the 
human will can only be logically main- 
tained by those who believe that, besides 
his lower nature, blindly guided by such 
motives, man has also a higher will whose 
choice is independent of them, and is de- 
termined not by the agreeability but the 
rightfulness of the action proposed to it. 
By this real freedom alone, man is enabled, 
as Kant says (“ Grundlegung der Sitten”) 
to “ originate events independently of for- 
eign determining causes,” being himself 
(as a Homo Noumenon) a cause in the su- 
persensible world wherein lie the ultimate 
grounds of all phenomena. Only when 
man exerts this higher will is he truly free, 
no longer passive under his “ passions,” 
but an inheritor of “the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God.” At other times, and 
when he yields either to the desire of plea- 
sure or fear of pain, present or future, 
though he appears wilful in the common 
sense, his actions are really as much locked 
up in the necessary sequence of cause and 
effect, as the development of a plant or the 
course of the stars. They are determined 
by the balance of his inclinations, aud of 
the solicitations presented to them, and 
these are regulated by antecedent circum- 
stances ascending back from the beginning 
of things. 

That the dog has any Moral Freedom of 
the real sort is more than doubtful. Even 
in a deaf, dumb, and blind human being 
the possession of such freedom makes it- 
self felt through the silence and darkness 
which encompass the soul; and, wherever 
it exists the whole range of intelligence 
and character of behaviour must, it should 
seem, differ widely from anything we re- 
cognize in the animal. If dogs possessed 
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any inner law compelling them to place 
moral good before the gratification of de- 
sire, we must have perceived such a fact 
manifested on a thousand occasions in their 
conduct; and that we never observe such 
manifestation justifies our presumption 
that they are not responsible when they 
commit actions which would involve hein- 
ous guilt in a man, nor, strictly speaking, 
virtuous, even when they perform heroic 
deeds of self-sacrifice. The elements of 
the moral life are there. They have the 
passions and desires which form the warp 
of our own. But the woof of free choice, 
determined by love of Right for its own 
sake, they never throw; or if they do so, 
it is so rarely and obscurely as to elude 
our ken. And here we find ethical expla- 
nation of the fact that man may justly ap- 
propriate to himself the whole existence 
of an animal; whereas to reduce a fellow- 
man to similar slavery is a portentous 
crime. The dog, having no true moral 
freedom, is none the worse, nor are the 
ends of his being defeated by his will be- 
coming absorbed in the will of his master. 
If he is made happy, his highest end is at- 
tained, and no wrong, but a benefit, is done 
him. But for the man, who possesses 


moral freedom, and whose proper end is the 
virtue to be worked out thereby, enslave- 


ment, whether physical like that of the 
Negro, or spiritual like that of the Jesuit, 
is the most grievous of all wrongs and in- 
juries; and even the master who secures 
his absolute felicity in such a state of de- 
gradation has still been guilty towards 
him of “the sum of all villainies.”’ 

To imagine, then, the moral state of the 
dog, we have only to conceive ourselves 
with nearly all our present passions and 
emotions, to each of which we should pas- 
sively yield in turn as temptation offered, 
without either thought of resistance or 
sense of guilt in so yielding. We should 
often balance in our minds which line of 
conduct would be most Pleasant, or most 
Prudent, but never which would be Right. 
We should live in much such a Golden Age, 
as the old poets sung, when there was no 
antithesis between virtue and pleasure, 
and no remorse for self-indulgence; but 
wherein, likewise, the sublime joy of tri- 
umph and the sacred hope of growing bet- 
ter and holier must be equally unknown. 

Added to his possession of passions and 
lack of moral freedom, we must, in our es- 
timate of the dog’s consciousness, take into 
account the fact that he is the docile com- 
panion of a being who is morally free, and 
who is constantly teaching him some of 
the rules, though he cannot apprehend the 
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principles, of human morality. The dog is 
frotté with morality, though never moral 
The influence of this reflex morality is very 
singular to notice, and would deserve more 
investigation than can here be given to it. 
There are regions of his nature wherein 
our culture and the intense sympathy he 
feels with us almost seem to make the dog 
feel like ourselves. The external virtues 
of honesty and fidelity (always, historical- 
ly, the earliest recognized, and implying 
the lesser ethical development) he appears 
to learn. The more inward, personal vir- 
tues of temperance, chastity, &c., seem as 
much outside his comprehension at his loft- 
iest elevation, as the friend of a Newton, 
as at his lowest degradation, as the slave 
of an Australian cannibal. 

In view of these facts, we are inclined 
to propound the hypothesis that a dog’s 
nature will best be understood by revert- 
ing to the analogy drawn a few pages back 
between his devotion to his master and 
human religious feelings towards God. 
The dog’s virtues and vices are all those 
of a faithful worshipper who has no other 
law beside the arbitrary will of his Deity. 
If Ockham’s heresy were true philosophy, 
if right and wrong existed only in the ar- 
bitrary will of God, if He could make good 
evil, and evil good; and finally if this God 
were as weak and changeful as the human 
master whom the dog adores, then we 
should have almost a perfect analogue of 
the dog’s moral state. He has no faculty 
for discerning what is good or evil in it- 
self, or for loving the good independently, 
so as to prefer, like Mr. Mill, to “go to 
hell” rather than flatter an evil master. 
Such as it is, however, we should do injus- 
tice to this religion of the dog if we omit- 
ted to remark that the reflected morality 
to which it leads him is something very 
different from Utilitarianism of Paley and 
Rutherford. If the dog can neither soar 
to the intuitive conception of a sublime 
“categoric imperative,” demanding obedi- 
ence to “the law fit for law universal,” 
nor yet follow the teachers now in fashion 
by seeking a rule of action which shall tend 
to secure the “ greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” he is nevertheless 
far above the level of a mere puppet, 
pulled only by the strings of hope and 
fear, reward and punishment. He 
acts continually from pure love and 
sympathy, with perfect disinterestedness. 
Nobody ever taught, or could teach a dog 
to attack a burglar, to rouse his master in 
case of fire (like the poor spaniel recently 
described in the “ Times,” who was burnt 
to death in the achievement), or to spend 








long years, like Grey-Friar’s Bobby, 
mourning on his grave. 

Those distinguished living philosophers 
who tell us that the himan moral sense is 
nothing more than a “mystic extension ” 
of the sense of Utility graven on our 
brains by the experience of a thousand 
generations, may perhaps be willing to 
concede the existence of a similar “set ’’ 
of the canine brain towards Fidelity, go- 
ing on since the remote era when the wolf 
was domesticated, and became ennobled 
into the dog, while the descendants of the 
gorilla rose into the man. But however 
this may be, it is certain that no self-in- 
terest, such as the dog can possibly un- 
derstand, can account for a multitude of 
actions he has been proved to perform in 
behalf of his idol. That he loves to be 
ruled and guided, even to excess, by his 
master, and to be made sensible at every 
moment of the higher nature above him, 
is extremely clear. As a writer in the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes” blamed the 
English nation for not perceiving that 
Ireland would be more contented if she 
were “much more governed,” and made to 
feel the strong hand extended from Down- 
ing Street every time a pump was wanted 
in Connemara, so the dog, like the Gaul 
and the Celt, decidedly enjoys being “ very 
much governed,”’ and directed what to do 
and to leave undone. His political views, 
in short, should we ever enjoy an oppor- 
tunity of learning them by a really univer- 
sal suffrage, will manifestly incline in fav- 
our of a Cesarism “mitigated” by panem 
et Circenses, which he will interpret to 
signify “ bones, and the chase.” 

In addition, then, to what has been said 
above regarding the consciousness of the 
dog on the side of morality, we may, in 
our endeavour to picture it, conceive our- 
selves attached to a superior being in such 
an absolute manner that his will should be 
our only law. “ All human virtue,” says 
Suabedissen, “is a lawgiving to ourselves. 
Where the lawgiving ceases sin begins.” 
Of such self-lawgiving our humble friend 
knows nothing. It is to be feared that the 
task of imagining what human life would 
be without it is one which experience ren- 
ders only too easy to most of us; while 
few have ever intensely loved a fellow- 
mortal without being able at least to 
guess what it may mean to cast to the 
winds every other sentiment, and make 
his will our law, his love our heaven, and 
himself our god. Perhaps this study of 
canine psychology may not prove useless 
if it throw into relief the solemn truth, 


that all such idolatry addressed to a man’ 
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and even such adoration of an invisible 
God as disregards His righteousness and 
is content to believe Him less than per- 
fectly good and holy, are alike beneath 
the level of true human religion, and be- 
long only to the order of feelings proper 
to the brute. 

We now touch on the second problem. 
We have seen how a dog Feels, we must 
endeavour to form an idea how he 
Thinks. Recurring to our postulate that 
Thought is Thought in whatsoever brain 
it be carried on, and dismissing the vain 
attempt to distinguish between Instinct 
and Reason as probably arbitrary and cer- 
tainly beside the purpose of our investi- 
gation, we may proceed to trace, so far as 
our materials permit, the circumference of 
the dog’s mental powers. The foilowing 
facts may serve as points to guide our out- 
line. In the first place the mechanism of 
a dog’s mind obviously includes several 
of the same wheels and pulleys as our own. 
He has Memory of persons, places, and 
events, extending backward to his early 
youth, and it is stirred, precisely like ours, 
according to the same law of association of 
ideas. When his master has deserted him, 
and in his despair the dog takes some cast- 
off garment and lies upon it for days to- 
gether, growling at every one who tries 
to lure him away, what can we suppose he 
is doing? Obviously he is using the old 
coat or shoe, to bring him nearer to his 
lost friend ; just as many of us have treas- 
ured a flower or a lock of hair; or.as a 
hagiolater kneels beside the relics of his 
saint. Further association of ideas en- 
ables him often in default of language to 
understand what men are doing about 
him. Having once seen guns elaborately 
cleaned preparatory to the 12th of August, 
the sight of the process next year fills him 
with rapturous anticipation of sport. 
The little differences of Sunday hours and 
costumes prove to him the hopelessness 
of an invitation to the walk which is to 
end at church. On other days the taking 
up of a hat, or stick, is enough to make 
him leap for joy, the exhibition of a whip 
to cringe, and the sight of a trunk, to en- 
ter into paroxysms of anxiety. Beside 
memory and association of ideas — both 
working in his narrow sphere, probably, 
as perfectly as they act in our wider one 
—the dog may be proved to possess a 
certain share of Fancy or Imagination. 
The remarks made regarding his pro- 
pensity to act little dramas showed 
thus much, at all events, as also his 
habit of fancying something terrible in 
odd-looking objects. By his dreams 
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it is manifest that he either exactly 
reproduces by involuntary cerebration 
the precise events impressed on his mem- 
ory, or, as is much more probable, that his 
brain, like ours, weaves them into fresh 
combinations. In the latter case, and sup- 
posing the dog to have a real dream of an 
imaginary chase after a hare, or battle with 
a cat, it almost necessarily follows that he 
can exercise the same faculty of pure 
Imagination awake, and that when he lies 
blinking in the sun or on the rug, he fol- 
lows out, in his own little way, a reverie 
much like our own, combining what has 
been and what might be, in a visionary 
scene of which either hope or fear acts as 
the scene-shifter. Judgment, or an intelli- 
gent decision between probabilities, is un- 
——— one of the faculties of a dog. 

clever dog is one of the best discrimina- 
tors of character in the world. He distin- 
guishes at a glance a tramp or swell-mobs- 
man from a gentleman even in the most 
soiled attire. He has also a keen sense of 


the relative importance of persons, and 
never fails to know who is the master of 
the house. 

By tne help of these faculties, memory, 
association of ideas, fancy, and judgment, 
a dog can make plans and deliberately ar- 
range how to compass his ends. 


His mem- 
ory, for example, supplies him with a pic- 
ture of a delightful chase ; his imagination 
suggests the surreptitious enjoyment of 
another. Thereupon he contrives to steal 
away. unperceived on a poaching expedi- 
tion, whereto he probably invites a ser- 
viceable companion, and the two truants 
do the work of finding and catching game 
quite as cleverly as if under the guidance 
of their master. When the stolen sweets 
have been tasted, fear of punishment spurs 
the dog’s imagination to the trick of get- 
ting back into his kennel, perhaps over a 
high wall, or, as has several times hap- 
pened, of wriggling his head back into his 
collar. One of the cleverest devices of a 
dog in this line was the artifice of a 
poodle, recorded in Martin’s “History of 
the Dog” (p. 185), who, observing her 
master drop a gold coin on the floor in an 
hotel, sat for the whole day with the mon- 
ey in her mouth, refusing to eat, lest she 
should drop it, till her owner returned, 
when she instantly laid it at his feet. Num- 
berless other stories are recorded of dogs 
obviously acting with deliberate design to 
draw attention to facts, such as the murder 
of their masters, &c. A story of this kind, 
which it is probable few “ general readers ” 
have perused, is to be found in the “ Life 
of St. Hugh of Lincoln,” prefaced by the 
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| observation that Hugh was not “apt in 
trifling talk,” but “serious as became a 
| bishop.” Nevertheless he guaranteed the 
veracity of the following narrative, which 
(translated from the monkish Latin) runs 
as follows : — 


** Instigated by the Enemy the wife of a cer- 
tain merchant, tenant of his father, and known 
to himself, killed her hushand and buried him 
in a fallow field. Now, on bringing home his 
wares, this merchant had been wont to wait 
upon his lord. But on a time when all knew he 
had arrived, the lor. began to marvel that he 
had not seen him. Wishing, therefore, to know 
what had happened, the lord went with his 
knights to the merchant’s house. There the 
faithless woman, blandly saluting him, deplored 
her husband’s going away so speedily: ‘ Nay, 
after so long absence, he would lodge with me 
scarcely one night. He started at dawn. [ 
know not when he will come back.’ All this 
while the house-dog (canis domesticus), by 
pawings, howlings, and gestures, was seeking to 
make known what he knew of the matter. Nor 
would he quit the lord at all, going on in front 
of him, leaping up as if to clasp him, or grovel- 
ling on the ground, moaning continually. The 
knights watched him, and presently he set off 
for the field. By sign and voice, as if he were 
pleading with the lord, he led on till he had 
brought them to the spot. Then, at the very 
furrow, which, as if by the plough, had been 
cunningly turned over, he set about tearing the 
clods with his teeth, scratching the earth with 
his paws. The men also digging with their 
hands, at length drew forth the corpse, and 
recognized it as that of the merchant.”” (Mag- 
na Vita S. Hugonis, lib. i. ch. iii. pp. 15, 16.) 


The better-known story of the Dog of 
Montargis ends with the dog fighting his 
master’s murderer in regular combat. Plu- 
tarch (“De Solertia Animalium,” c. 13, 
quoted by Watson) tells a similar anecdote 
of a dog whom Pyrrhus adopted, having 
found him lying on his master’s corpse. 
When attached to the king, the dog darted 
one day on two soldiers who proved to be 
the assassins. St. Ambrose, Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, and Benvenuto Cellini, all tell 
parallel narratives. 

The dog also frequently goes through 
the somewhat complicated mental process 
involved in conscious deception. He pre- 
tends to be asleep, or invents excuses to 
lag behind in a walk, or after stealing food, 
when he hears a step at the door, shrinks 
back into his kennel and lays himself down 
in an attitude betokening long unbroken 
repose. The most diverting instance of a 
beast’s hypocrisy of this kind which we 
have eoed is one thus described by Mrs. 
Symonds, of Clifton : — 
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*‘ The dog was & poodle puppy, called Baldi. 
One night, after we had all gone to the play, | master to save his life. 
supper having been luid ready for our return, 
we found the pigeon-pie in this condition: one 
pigeon having been abstracted, and the hole 
cleverly filled up with a bit of damp inky 
sponge, which my father ’’ (the late Mr. North) 
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before having led to his admission by his 





. Strangest and most suggestive of all the 
anecdotes recorded of dogs are the numer- 
ous histories of their drowning themselves, 
under conditions which almost compel us 


“* always kept in a glass on his writing table to a — 4 as voluntary and conscious 
wipe his pens on, Baldi looked terribly guilty, | S¥!c'¢e. Not long ago many newspapers 
and there was no doubt where the pigeon was, COPied a mournful story of a poor dog who 
gone; but why he should have thought of con-| W748 cruelly discarded in his old age by his 
cealing his guilt by filling up the hole, I have| master, and after ineffectual efforts to find 


not an idea.”’ 


shelter in another house, was seen deliber- 
ately to stand gazing at the rushing waters 
of the Loire, then painfully lift himself on 


The delightful history of Japanese Wow | his crippled limbs and leap into the stream. 
told in the “ Spectator,” describes how the | The spectator held out a stick to save him, 
little gentleman carried on his deceptions | but the beast gave him a look of despair, 
by the help of the cat, whom, by some un-| turned away his head, and floated down 
known means, he persuaded to fetch up| without an effort to save himself. Similar 
bones for their joint supper behind the cur-| incidents are to be found in Jesse’s “ An- 


tain in his master’s study. 


ecdotes of Dogs” (p. 145), where we are 


Again, the great intuition on which so | told of the suicide of a handsome and val- 
much of human reasoning is based —that | uable Newfoundland dog, belonging to 
the same cause will always produce the | Mr. Floyd, a solicitor at Holmfirth. The 
same effect —is manifestly possessed by | animal showed low spirits for some days, 
the canine mind as by our own. The dog| and then was seen to throw himself into 
observes that a certain result follows on a} the water, where he endeavoured to sink 


certain action, e.g. the opening of a door 
on ringing a bell, and though it is more 
than doubtful whether he has any idea of 
the modus operandi of the charm, he uses 
his “ open sesame” with implicit faith. In 
one of the works at the head of this 
article, which now possesses a mourn- 
ful interest from the horrible story of 
its author, “The Reasoning Power in 
Animals,” by the Rev. J. Selby Watson, 
there is a series of authenticated stories 
of this kind. One is of an Italian grey- 
hound, who noticed that knocking at the 
door of a certain house was followed by 
its opening, and who continued to leap at 
the knocker till he thus obtained admis- 
sion. Another, more curious, is of a dog 
belonging to a convent in France, who ob- 
served that each of the twenty paupers 
fed at the tour rang a bell for his dinner, 
which was pushed to him through the hole. 
The dog regularly rang the bell and ob- 
tained a pauper’s portion for himself for a 
long time, till the mystery of the twenty- 
first applicant caused a watch to be set and 
the impostor to be detected. We are hap- 
py to be informed that the monks allowed 
this dog to ring for his dinner to the day 
of his death. Mr. Nassau Senior, in an ar- 
ticle in this “ Review,” described how he 
himself saw a terrier seek to obtain en- 
trance into the forbidden precincts of 
Merton Common Room by simulsting a vi- 
olent quarrel with another (imaginary) 


by keeping his legs perfectly still. Being 
dragged out, he returned time after time 
to the river, till at last he succeeded in 
keeping his head under water long enough 
to extinguish life. Mr. Nicol, of Pall Mall, 
told Mr. Jesse that he had likewise seen an 
old foxhound deliberately drown himself, 
and that he was ready to make oath of the 
fact. In the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” 
is another tale of canine suicide; and Mr. 
George Jesse (“ Researches, vol. i. p. 157) 
gives from an “original source” the ac- 
count of a little Havana dog who drowned 
himself at Honfleur. It is hard to resist 
the conclusion that, if these tales be true, 
the creatures who thus acted both knew 
what death is, and also were able deliber- 
ately to decide that the short pain of death 
was better than the prolonged one of a 
miserable life. Even supposing the dog, 
however, to possess the very high mental 
faculties needed for such an argument, the 
further manifestation of deliberate will, 
powerful enough to conquer the natural 
clinging to life of all creatures, and to 
make the animal resolutely keep his head 
under water when a few strokes of his 
aws would save him, is most amazing. 
t is much to be wished that an anecdote 
of this class could be thoroughly sifted 
and verified. 

From such a general view of canine in- 
telligence, it appears an irresistible con- 
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clusion that all (or nearly all) the ele- 
mentary machinery of the human mind is 
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eae and active in the brain of a dog. 


















ing beyond three or four steps at furthest, 






with matters immediately perceived by the 








purposes, the same action. 







what it would be to think without Lan- 







in a dumb race, not even possessed of 






signs. Under such conditions it is appa- 











operations a very little way in comparison 
of the long ascents it performs with the 







defined thinking in words: and the more 






more we need definite language to carry 





of his native tongue in acquiring familiarity 







think in the new language ; and every one 
who has attempted to grapple with ques- 
tions of metaphysics al 

aware how indispensable to such labour 
are the tools pen by a philosophical 
vocabulary. ometry could not proceed 
beyond the simplest propositions without 
an accurate terminology; and without the 
names or figures of numbers, our concep- 
tions of the numbers themselves would 
hardly extend beyond the five fingers 
which limit the calculation of the savage. 
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To conceive, then, the limitations of a 

here are Memory, Reflection, Combina- | dog’s intellect, we must begin by suppos- 
tion, Forethought, Association of Ideas, | ing ourselves always thinking, without aid 
and that process of arguing from cause to | from language; remembering without any 
effect which we are wont to consider as|verbal mnemonics; observing, without 
Reasoning, strictly so called. The limita-|power to give a name to the thing ob- 
tions within which this mental machinery | served; and reasoning, without the step- 
works are indeed narrow, seldom proceed-| ping-stones of any formuls, which, when 
once accepted, might serve as bases to the 


and dealing only, so far as we can guess, | next operations. 


guage —not merely as a dumb individual |of the : ’ 
in a speaking race, but as a dumb creature | thought is not only occupied with its ob- 
jects, but also carries with it more or less 


hands wherewith to make an alphabet of | self-consciousness of its subject. It turns 
outward to the world, and also inward. 
rent that we should hold a wholly different | Endless profound things have been written 
intellectual rank from that which we pos- | about this self-conscious “Ich,” which we 
sess as masters of this matchless instru-| carry with us in every soaring and diving 
ment. It is not only for communication | of imagination and reason — this “ Ego,” 
with our fellows but for all the higher pro-| whose antagonism to the “non-ego” i 

cesses of thought that words are indispens- | said to be the first perception of the awak- 
able, and without their use the finest hu-|ening mind. But, whatever be its myste- 


man brain would be able to conduct its | rious significance, are we bound to limit it 
to the mind of a man, and to hold that the 


dog’s mind never turns inwards — that he 
aid of such aladder. All thought which | never thinks that marvellous thought “/ 
rises above mere reverie is a more or less| am” ? 





It would carry this inquiry into regions 


senses; brt nevertheless it is incumbent |of very abstruse speculation to argue the 
on us to recognize that, so far as it goes, | question which here arises, “Is the lack of 
the thought of a dog is the same sort of {language and of abstract ideas so closely 
phenomenon as the thought of a man, car- | involved that the dumbness of the dog im- 
ried on doubtless with similar modifica-| plies his want of such ideas?” We can 
tions of cerebral matter, and being to the | only remark in passing, that as a creature 
creature who thinks, to all intents and| without words could seemingly make little 
or no use of such ideas, and as it is gratu- 

© comprehend what it would be to|itous to suppose that any creature pos- 
think under the conditions which limit the | sesses faculties both occult and superfluous, 
thoughts of a dog, we have need in the| we may fairly assume that the dog pos- 
first place to endeavour clearly to realize | sesses neither one nor the other. 


Lastly, we reach the concluding problem 
dog’s Consciousness. Human 


It has been long ago assumed that so it 


serious and weighty are our lucubrations, | is; that the animal never gathers up mem- 
and the more abstruse their theme, the | ory and consciousness into one personality ; 
never studies himself or compares himself 
them on. When a man loses the free use | with othar beings, or thinks “ I am a dog.” 
Such self-consciousness, the sense of moral 
with another, he frequently observes the | responsibility, and the power of forming 
important influence on his thoughts exer-| abstract ideas, are, in truth, it would ap- 


cised by the transition when he begins to| pear, three phases of the same thing — 
three things which must exist together or 


not at all. If the evidence that dogs have 


ontology is well|no moral responsibility and no abstract 


ideas be sufficient, the further fact of their 
having no self-consciousness may be taken 
for granted ; even if the absolute simplicity 
of their demeanor did not bear with it an 
assurance, beyond need of argument, that 
none of the doublings of self-introspection 
have ever disturbed the pellucid simplicity 
of their emotions and thoughts. —s_ 

How, then, does a dog actually think, if 
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he never carries his self-consciousness along 
with him? Let us remember the hours 
when that “ Old Man of the Sea” has sat 
lightest on our own shoulders; when, act- 
ing at the bidding of some strong feeting, 
or engrossed in some deep interest, we 
forgot almost entirely to reflect in our 
usual wearisome way that “I” am doing 
this, that, or the other. Let us study the 
mental condition of the more light-hearted 
race of men, of children, and of savages. 
By a little farther development of such ex- 
periences we shall find ourselves not far 
off from the point of the dog’s state of 
mind. Merely to suppose ourselves always 
engrossed in what we are doing, as we are, 
for example, when we are reading or writ- 
ing eagerly, watching a man in danger, or 
entering some sublime scene —and the 
feat is achieved. As we feel then, so the 
dog, in his own little sphere of interests, 
must feel always. 


To sum up the conclusions arrived at in 
this paper. The dog’s physical nature is, 
in every respect save his keener sense of 
smelling, inferior to our own. In the re- 
gion of the passions and emotions he ap- 
proaches us most nearly, falling short of 
us only where his intellect fails to appre- 
hend the abstract objects which engage 
our feelings. Of moral free agency he 
does not partake; but his allegiance to 
man supplies him with a shadow of Duty 
and a Religion minus the moral element. 
Lastly, his mental faculties include all the 
fandamental machinery of the human in- 
tellect, and stop short only where the lack 
of language bars the path of consecutive 
reasoning, and the absence of self-con- 
sciousness makes self-introspection impos- 
sible. 

If these views be correct, it would ap- 
pear that a dog’s consciousness lies in a cir- 
cle wholly within the borders of our own. 
We do not differ from him (as\Descartes so 
strangely supposed) as a living intelligence 
differs from a machine, nor yet (as many 
persons seem to think) as in a fairy-tale a 
man differs from an ogre or a fairy. The 
only true distinction to which we can lay 
claim, is that we have entered on a higher 
state of being, albeit the elements of all our 
emotions and faculties remain essentially 
the same as those of the affectionate and 
intelligent animal. He lies indeed far be- 
neath us in the scale of existence ; but itis 
not at a distance wholly incommensurate. 
There is a proportion, albeit a remote one, 
between him and ourselves; nor can any 
popular error be more stupid than the cant 
(so common in the mouths of men of sci- 
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ence) that they would freely torture heca- 
tombs of dogs to relieve the smallest pain 
ofaman. The glory of our human nature 
does not consist in the right to dip, like 
Cesar Borgia, in a bath of blood; but 
rather in the power to feel, like God, com- 
passion for the sparrow that falls, and pity 
for the meanest creature which suffers. 

One point only remains to be touched, 
and that with great hesitation. Must our 
tenderness for our humble friends end at 
the hour when their brief lives come to a 
close? Is there no hope that something 
in the dog, as well as something in man, 
may survive the dissolution of the fleshly 
frame? Undoubtedly many of the firmer 
grounds for human faith in immortality 
are wanting in the case of the creature who, 
so far as we discern, has no consciousness of 
such a destiny —no moral freedom, whose 
high purpose (so often failing here) must 
have fulfilment hereafter — no sense of that 
Divine communion which gives to the saint 
the assurance that “God will not leave his 
soul in Hades, nor suffer His holy one to 
see corruption.” On the other hand, the 
unmerrited sufferings of brutes lends war- 
rant to the hope that perfect Justice will 
not leave them unrequited; while the veil 
which hangs over the “how” and the 
“whither” of the exodus of the human 
soul from the dissolving body, ailows us at 
least room to speculate whether a similar 
law may not prevail with regard to the 
“spirit of the beast,” when divided from 
its physicalform. Referring to this last or- 
der of argument, after stating his reasons 
for believing that Thought and Will do 
not perish at death, Bishop Butler says 
(* Analogy,” p. 1, ¢. 1):— 

** It is said that these observations are equally 
applicable to brutes; and it is thought an insu- 
perable difficulty that they should be immortal, 
and, by consequence, capable of everlasting 
happiness, Now, this manner of ex ion is 
both invidious and weak, for the thing intended 
by it is really no difficulty at all. For, first, 
suppose the invidious thing were really implied 
(as it is not in the least in the natural immor- 
tality of brutes), namely, that they must arrive 
at great attainments, and become rational and 
moral agents, even this would be no difficulty, 
since we know not what latent powers and 
capacities they may be endowed with. There 
was once, prior to experience, as great a pre- 
sumption against human creatures, as there is 
against brutes arriving at the degree of under- 
standing which we have in maturer years, fer 
we can trace up our own existence to the same 
original with theirs. And we find it to be a 
general law of nature, that creatures endued 
with capacities for virtue and religion should be 
placed in a condition of being in which they 
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were altogether without the use of them for a 
considerable length of their duration. And 
great part of the human species go out of the 
world before they come to the exercise of these 
capacities in any degree at all. But, secondly, 
the natural immortality of brutes does not in 
the least imply that they are indued with any 
latent capacities of a moral nature, and the 
eoonomy of the universe might require that 
there should be living creatures (in the next 
world as in the present) without any capacities 
of the kind.’’ 


These views of the great English phi- 
losopher and moralist, which would fill 
heaven with happy living creatures, may 
perhaps be supplemented by an argument, 
which has the advantage of drawing a line 
between the higher brutes and the lower, 
whom we are commonly told must needs 
survive, if dogs and elephants be immortal. 
Accepting human immortality as a given 
basis of reasoning, we must admit that 
this wondrous heritage is acquired ata 
certain stage of being, and that there must 
be a stage antecedent to it. That the pre- 
cise point on whose attainment such mo- 
mentous consequences depend cannot be 
merely physical, or arbitrarily fixed at a 
given date, before birth or afterwards, ap- 
pears equally clear. It mustsurely be de- 
termined by the development in the chiid 
of the mysterious — something above the 
purely vegetative or sentient life, for 
which that lower life is as the stalk to the 
flower, and*the scaffolding to the temple. 
Now if this stage of development which 
ensures imortality be attained early in hu- 
man life (let us say by a child of a year 
old), it would seem that an intelligent and 
devoted dog has certainly reached the 
same, and may ‘therefore, possibly have 
risen to the sphere of being wherein death 
is not extinction. The spark has been 
lighted which no longer goes out. Neither 
infant nor dog is yet possessed of either 
moral freedom, responsibility, or religion ; 
but there are even more tokens in the brute 
than in the babe of an approach to, or at 
least preparation for, the reception of such 
high endowments, perhaps to be acquired 
when the narrow limitations of his present 
physical nature have been removed. 

owever these things may be in the un- 
known future world, it is clear enough that 
in the present our humble friends richly 
deserve our interest and our sympathy; 


and that we might render thanks for many | gr 


a lesser comfort than a dog’s affection, and 
_—— on many a text less useful to remem- 
r than the quaint old words of the Zend 
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with his own clothing and his own shoes, 
with keen scent and sharp teeth, faithful 
to men; for I have made the dog, I who 
am Ahura Mazda.” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
PHAETON. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF ‘‘A DAUGHTER 
OF HETH,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
TWEED SIDE. 


** Ah, happy Lycius! — for she was a maid 

More beautiful.than ever twisted braid, 

Or sighed, or blushed, or on spring-flowered 
lea 


Spread a green kirtle to the minstrelsy; 
A virgin purest-lipped, yet in the lore 
Of love deep learned to the red heart’s core.”’ 


Tue very first object that we saw, on 
this the first morning of our waking in 
Scotland, was a small boy of seven or 
eight, brown-faced, yellow-haired, bare- 
footed, who was marching along in the 
sunlight with a bag of school-books on his 
back about as big as himself. 

“Qh, the brave little fellow!” cries 
Tita, regarding him from the door of the 
inn with a great softness in her brown 
eyes, “Don’t you think he will be Lord 
Chancellor some day ?” 

The future Lord Chancellor went steadily 
on, his small brown feet taking no heed 
of the stones in the white road. 

“I think,” says Tita, suddenly plunging 
her hand into her pocket, “I think [ should 
like to give him a shilling.” 

“No, Madam,” says one of us to her, 
sternly, “ you shall not bring into this free 
land the corrupting influences of the south. 
It is enough that you have debased the 
district around your own home. If you 
offered that young patriot a shilling, he 
would turn again and rend you. But if 

ou offered him a half-penny, now, to buy 
ols ——” 

At this moment, somehow or other, 
Bell and our Lieutenant appear togetier ; 
and before we know where we are, the 
girl has darted across the street in pursuit 
of the boy. 

“ What are bools ?” asks the Lieutenant, 
avely. 
| Objects of interest to the youthful 


‘ student.” 
Then we see, in the white glare of the 





Avesta (“ Vendidad,” 13th Fargard, v. 75) : 
“The dog have I made, O Zarathustra, 


sun, a wistful, small, fair and sun-burned 
face turned towards that young lady with 
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the voluminous light brown hair. She is 
apparently talking to him, but in a differ- 
ent tongue from his own, and he looks 
frightened. Then the sunlight glitters on 
two white coins, and Bell pats him kindly 
on the shoulder; and doubtless the little 
fellow —- on his way to school in a 
sort of wild and wonderful dream, having 
an awful sense that he has been spoken to 
by a fair and gracious princess. 

“ As I live,” says my Lady, with a great 
surprise, “she has given him two half- 
crowns!” 

Queen Titania looks at me. There is a 
meaning in her look —partly interroga- 
tion, partly conviction, and wholly kind and 
pleasant. It has dawned upon her that 
girls who are not blessed with abundant 
orem do not give away five shil- 
ings to a passing schoolboy without some 
profound emotional cause. Bell comes 
across the way, lookiug vastly pleased and 
oe but somehow avoiding our eyes. 

he would have gone into the inn, but 
that my Lady’s majestic presence (you 
could have fanned her out of the way with 
a butterfly’s wing!) barred the entrance. 

“ Have you been for a walk this morn- 
ing, Bell?” she says, with a fine air of in- 
difference. 

“Yes, Madame,” replies our Uhlan — as 


if he had any business to answer for our 
Bell. 


“Where did you go?” 

“Oh,” says the girl, with some confu- 
sion, “ we went — we went away from the 
town a little way—I don’t exactly 
know ——” 

And with that she escaped into the inn. 

“ Madame,” says the Lieutenant, with a 
great apparent effort, while he keeps his 
eyes looking towards the pavement, and 
there is a brief touch of extra colour in 
his brown face, “ Madame — I —I am asked 
— indeed, Mademoiselle she was good 
enough —she is to be my wife —and she 
did ask me if I would tell you —~” 

And somehow he put out his hand — just 
as a German boy shakes hands with you, in 
a timid fashion, after you have tipped him 
at school — and took Tita’s hand in his, as 
if to thank her for a great gift. And the 
little woman was so touched, and so might- 
ily pleased, that I thought she would have 
kissed him before my very face, in the open 
streets of Lockerbie. All this scene, you 
must remember, took place on the doorstep 
of an odd little inn in asmall Scotch coun- 
try town. There were few spectators. The 
sun was shining down on the white fronts 
of the cottages, and blinking. on the win- 
dows. A cart of hay stood opposite to 
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us, with the horse slowly munching inside 
his nose-bag. We ourselves were engaged 
in peacefully waiting for breakfast when 
the astounding news burst upon us. 

“Oh, I am very glad indeed, Count von 
Rosen,” says Tita; and, sure enough, there 
was gladness written all over her face and 
in her eyes. And then in a minute she 
had sneaked away from us, and I knew she 
had gone away to seek Bell, and stroke her 
hair and put her arms round her neck, and 
say, “ Ob, my dear,” with a little sob of 
delight. 

Well, [ turn to the Lieutenant. Young 
men, when they have been accepted, wear 
a most annoying air of self-satisfaction. 

“Touching those settlements,” I say to 
him; “have you any remark to make? ” 

The young man begins to laugh. 

“It is no laughing matter. I am Bell’s 
guardian. You have not got my consent 
yet.” 

“We can do without it —it is not an 
opera,” he says, with some more of that in- 
solent coolness. “But you would be 
— to prevent the marriage, yes? For 

have seen it often —that you are more 
jealous of Mademoiselle than of anyone 
—and it is a wonder to me that you did 
not interfere before. But as for Madame, 
now — yes, she is my very good friend, and 
has helped me very much.” 

Such is the gratitude of those conceited 
young fellows, and their penetration, too! 
If he had but known that only a few days 
before Tita had taken a solemn vow to 
help Arthur by every means in her power, 
so as to atone for any injustice she might 
have done him! But all at once he says, 
with quite a burst of eloquence (for 
him) — 

“ My dear friend, how am I to thank you 
for all this? I did not know when I pro- 
posed to come to England that this holiday 
tour would bring to me so much happiness. 
It does appear to me I afm grown very rich 
—so rich pat like to give something 
to everybody this morning —and make 
everyone happy as myself +i 

“ Just as Bell gave the boy five shillings. 
All right. When you get to Edinburgh 
you can buy Tita a Scotch collie —she is 
determined to have a collie, because Mrs. 
Quinet got a prize for one at the Crystal 
Palace. Come in to breakfast.” 

Bell was sitting there with her face in 
shadow, and Tita, laughing in a very af- 
fectionate way, standing beside her with 
her hands on the girl’s shoulder. Bell did 
not look up; nothing was said. A very: 
friendly waiter put breakfast on the table. 
The landlord dropped in to bid us good 
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morning, and see that we were comforta- 
ble. Even the ostler, the Lieutenant told 
us afterwards, of this Scotch inn had con- 
versed with him in a shrewd, homely, and 
sensible fashion, treating him as a young 
man who would naturally like to have the 
advice of his elders. 

The young people were vastly delighted 
with the homely ways of this Scotch inn; 
and began to indulge in vague theories 
about parochial education, independence 
of character, and the hardihood of north- 
ern races — all tending to the honour and 
glory of Scotland. You woulda have 
thought, to hear them go on in this fashion, 
that all the good of the world, and all its 
beauty and kindliness, were concentrated 
in the Scotch town of Lockerbie, and that 
in Lockerbie no place was so much the pet 
of fortune as the Blue Bell Inn. 

“ And to think,” says Bell, with a gentle 
regret, “that to-morrow is the last day of 
our driving.” 

“ But not the last of our holiday, Made- 
moiselle,” say the Lieutenant. ‘Is it ne- 
cessary that any of us goes back to Eng- 
land for a week or two, or a month, or two 
months ?” 

Of course the pair of them would have 
liked very well to start off on another 
month’s excursion, just as this one was 
finished. But parents and guardians have 
their duties. Very soon they would be in 
a position to control their own actions ; and 
then they would be welcome to start for 
Kamschatka. 

All that could be said in praise of Scot- 
land had been said in the inn; and now, as 
Castor and Pollux took us away from 
Lockerbie into the hillier regions of Dum- 
fries-shire, our young people were wholly 
at a loss for words to describe their delight. 
It was a glorious day, to begin with: a 
light breeze tempering the hot sunlight, 
and blowing about the perfume of sweet- 
briar from the fronts of the stone cottages, 
and bringing us warm and resinous odours 
from the woods of larch and spruce. We 
crossed deep glens, along the bottom of 
which ran clear brown streams over beds 
of pebbles. The warm light fell on the 
sides of those rocky clefts and lit up the 
masses of young rowan-trees and the lux- 
riant ferns along the moist banks. There 
was a richly cultivated and undulating 
country lying all around; but few houses, 
and those chiefly farmhouses. Far beyond, 
the rounded hills of Moffat rose soft and 
blue into the white sky. Then, in the still- 
ness of the bright day, we came upon a 
wayside school; and as it happened to be 
dinner-time we stopped to see the stream 
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of little ones come out. It was a pretty 
sight, under the shadow of the trees, to see 
that troop of children come into the coun- 
try road — most of them being girls in ex- 
tremely white pinafores, and uearly all of 
them, boys pod girls, being yellow-haired, 
clear-eyed, healthy children, who kept very 
silent and stared shyly at the horses and 
the phaeton. All the younger ones had 
bare feet, stained with the sun, and their 
yellow hair — which looked almost white 
by the side of their berry-brown cheeks — 
was free from cap or bonnet. They did 
not say, “Chuck us a ’apenny.” They did 
not raise a cheer as we drove off. They 
stood by the side of the road, close by the 
hawthorn hedge, looking timidly after us ; 
and the last that we saw of them was that 
they had got into the middle of the path 
and were slowly going off home —a small, 

bright, and various-coloured group under 

the soft green twilight of an avenue of 

trees. 

As we drove on through the clear, warm 
day, careless and content, the two women 
had all the talking to themselves; and a 
strange use they made of their opportuni- 
ties. If the guardian angels of those two 
creatures happen to have any sense of hu- 
mour, they must have laughed as they 
looked down and overheard. You may re- 
member that when it was first proposed to 
take this Prussian Lieutenant with us on 
our summer tour, both Bell and my Lady: 
professed the most deadly hatred of the 
German nation, and were nearly weeping 
tears over the desolate condition of France. 
That was about six months before. Now, 
thirty millions of people, either in the 
south or north of Europe, don’t change 
their collective character — if such a thing 
exists — within the space of six months; 
but on this bright morning you would have 
fancied that the women were vying with 
each other to prove that all the domestic 
virtues, and all the science and learning of 
civilization, and all the arts that beautify 
life, were the exclusive property of the 
Teutons. Now, my Lady was a later con- 
vert — had she not made merry only the 
other day over Bell’s naive confession that 
she thought the German nation as good 
as the French nation ? — but now that she 
had gone over to the enemy, she altogether 
distanced Bellin the production of theo- 
ries, facts, quotations, and downright per- 
sonal opinion. She had lived a little long- 
er, you see, and knew more; and perhaps 
she had a trifle more audacity in suppress- 
ing awkward facts. At all events the 
Lieutenant was partly abashed and partly 
amused by her warm advocacy of German 
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character, literature, music, andathousand, “Well, did you ever read a poem called 


other things; and by her endeavours to 
rove — out of the historical lessons she; 
ad taught her two boys — that there had 
always prevailed in this country a strong 
antipathy to the French and all their 
ways. 

“Their language too,’ I remark, to 
keep the ball rolling. “Observe the dif- 
ference between the polished, fluent, and 
delicate German, and the barbaric dis- 
sonance and jumble of the French! How 
elegant the one, how harsh the other! If 
you were to take Bossuet, now—— ” 

“It is not fair,” says Bell. “We were 
talking quite seriously, and you come in to 
make a jest of it.” 

“IT don’t. Are you aware that at a lec- 
ture Coleridge gave in the Royal Institu- 
tion in 1808, he solemnly thanked his 
Maker that he did not know a word of 
that frightful jargon, the French language ?” 

The women were much impressed. They 
would not have dared, themselves, to say 
a word against the French language; 
nevertheless, Coleridge was a person of 
authority. Bell looked as if she would 
like to have some further opinions of this 
sort; but Mr. Freeman had not at that: 
time uttered his epigram about the gen- 
eral resemblance of a Norman farmer to 
“a man of Yorkshire or Lincolnshire who 
has somehow picked yp a bad habit of 
talking French,” nor that other about a 
Norman being a Dane who, “in his so- 
journ in Gaul, had put on a slight French 
varnish, and, who came into England to 
be washed clean again.” 

“Now,” I say to Bell, “if you had only 
civilly asked me to join in the argument, 
I could have given you all sorts of testi- 
mony to the worth of the Germans and 
the despicable nature of the French.” 

“ Yes, to make the whole thing absurd,” 
says Bell, somewhat hurt. “I don’t think 
you believe anything seriously.” 

“Not in national characteristics even? 
If not in them, what are we to believe ? 
But I will help you all the same, Bell. 
Now did you ever hear of a sonnet in 
which Wordsworth, after recalling some | 
of the great names of the Commonwealth 
time, goes on to say — 


*¢ France, ’tis strange, 
Hath brought no such souls as we had then. 
Perpetuai emptiness! unceasing change! 
No single volume paramount, no code, 
But equally a want of books and men! ”’ 





— does that please you?” 
“Yes,” says Bell, contentedly. 


‘ Hands all Round’? ” 

“No.” 

“You never heard of a writer in the 
Examiner called ‘Merlin,’ whom people 
to this day maintain was the Poet Laure- 
ate of England ?.” 

“No.” 

“ Well, listen : — 


‘* What health to France, if France be she 
Whom martial progress only charms ? 
Yet tell her — better to be free 
Than vanquish all the world in arms, 
Her frantic city’s flashing heats 
But fire, to blast, the hopes of men. 
Why change the titles of your streets? 
You fools, you’ll want them all again. 
Hands all round! 
God the tyrant’s cause confound! 
To France, the wiser France, we drink, my 
friends, 
And the great name of England, round and 
round! ’’ 


At that time, Miss Bell, thousands of peo- 
ple in this country were disquieted about 


the possible projects of the new French 
Government ; and as it was considered that 
the Second Napoleon would seek to estab- 
lish his power by foreign conquest ——” 

“This is _ an historical lecture,” 
says Queen Tita, in an under-tone. 

«——-- and as the Napoleonic legend in- 
cluded the humiliation of England, many 
thoughtful men began to cast about for a 
possible ally with whom we could take 
the field. To which country did they 
turn, do you think ?” 

“To Germany, of course,” says Bell, in 
the most natural way in the world. 

“ Listen again : — 


*¢ Gigantic daughter of the West, 
We drink to thee across the flood. 
We know thee, and we love thee best, 
For art thou not of British blood? 
Should war’s mad blast again be blown, 
Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 
But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 
Hands all round! 
And the tyrant’s cause confound! 
To our dear kinsman of the West, my friends, 
And the great name of England, round and 
round! ”” 


Bell seemed a little disappointed that 
America and not Germany had been sin- 
gled out by the poet; but of course na- 
tions don’t choose allies merely to please 
a girl who happens to have engaged her- 
self to marry a Prussian officer. 

“ Now,”’I say to her, “ you see what aid 
I might have given you, if you only had 
asked me prettily. But suppose we give 
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Germany a turn now — suppose we search 
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Madame in turn, “smiled sedately, and 





about for all the unpleasant things—— ” | looked out of the window, and said that 
“Oh no, please don’t,” says Bell, sub-}she thought it was. 


missively. 


When we went out for a lounge after 


This piece of unfairness was so obvious | luncheon, we discovered that if Moffat is 
and extreme that Von Rosen himself was| to be likened to Baden-Baden, it forms an 
at last goaded into taking up the cause) exceedingly Scotch and respectable Baden- 


of France, and even went the length of 


Baden. 


The building in which the min- 


suggesting that peradventure ten right-|eral waters are drunk * looks somewhat 
eous men might be found within the city|like an educational institution, painted 
of Paris. “Twas a notable concession. I} white, and with prim white iron railings. 
had begun to despair of France. But no| Inside, instead of that splendid saloon of 
sooner had the Lieutenant turned the tide | the Conversationshaus in which, amid a 
in her favour than my Lady and Bell] glare of gas, various characters, doubtful 
seemed graciously disposed to be gen-| and otherwise, walk up and down and chat 
erous. Chateaubriand was not Goethe,| while their friends are losing five-franc 
but he was a pleasing writer. Alfred de} pieces and napoleons in the adjoining 
Musset was not Heine, but he had the|chambers, we found a long and sober- 
the merit of resembling him. If Auber| looking reading-room. Moffat itself is a 
did not exactly reach the position of a| white, clean, wide-streeted place, and the 
Beethoven or a Mozart, one had listened | hills around are smooth and green; but it 
to worse operas than the “ Crown Dia-|is very far removed from Baden-Baden. 
monds.” The women did not know much| It is a good deal more proper, and a great 
about philosophy; but while they were| deal more dull. Perhaps we did not visit 
sure that all the learning and the wisdom | it in the height of the season, if it has got 
of the world had come from Germany,| a season; but we were at all events not 
they allowed that France had produced a| very sorry to get away from it again, and 
few epigrams. In this amiable frame of | out into the hilly country beyond. 


mind we drove along the white road on 


That was a pretty drive up through 


this summer day; and after having passed| Annandale. As you leave Moffat the road 
the great gap in the Moffat Hills which} gradually ascends into the region of the 
leads through to St. Mary’s Loch and all| hills; and down below you lies a great 
the wonders of the Ettrick and the Yar-| valley, with the river Annan runnin 
tow, we drove into Moffat itself, and found} through it, and the town of Moffat itsel 
ourselves in a large hotel fronting a great| getting smaller in the distance. You 
sunlit and empty square. catch a glimmer of the blue peaks of 
Our young people had really conducted | Westmoreland lying far away in the south, 
themselves very discreetly. All that fore-| half hid amid silver haze. ‘The hills 
noon you would scarcely have imagined| around you increase in size, and yet you 


that they had just made a solemn promise 


would not recognize the bulk of the great 


to marry each other; but then they had}|round slopes but for those minute dots 
been pretty much occupied with modern] that you can make out to be sheep, and 
history. Now, as we entered a room in| for an occasional wasp-like creature that 
the hotel, the Lieutenant espied a number) you suppose to be a horse. The evening 
of flowers in a big glass vase; and with-|/draws on. The yellow light on the slopes 
out any pretence of concealment what-| of green becomes warmer. You arrive at 
ever he walked up to it, selected a white| a great circular chasm which is called by 
rose, and brought it back to Bell. the country-folks the Devil’s Beef-tub — a 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, in a low voice} mighty hollow, the western sides of which 
—but who could help hearing him? —| are steeped in a soft purple shadow, while 
the eastern slopes burn yellow in the sun- 
me-not; will you take this rose?” light. Far away down in that misty pur- 
ple you can see tints of grey, and these 
are masses of slate uncovered by grass. 


“you did give me the other day a forget- 


Mademoiselle looked rather shy for a 
moment; but she took the rose, and— 
with an affectation of unconcern which 
did not conceal an extra touch of colour 
in her pretty face —she said, “ Ob, thank 
you very much,” and proceeded to put it 
into the bosom of her dress. 

“ Madame,” said the Lieutenant, just as 
if nothing had occurred, “I suppose Mof- 
fat is a sort of Scotch Baden-Baden? ” 





* ‘* Bien entendu, d’ailleurs, que le but du voy 


Est de prendre les eaux; c'est un compte regi 
D’eaux, je n’en ai point vu lorsque j’y suis allé; 
Mais qu’on ou puisse voir, je n’en mets rien en 


gage; 
Je crois meme, en honneur, que I’eau de voisin- 


age 
A, quand on |’examine, un petit gout salé.’’ 
A. DE Mussst. 
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The descent seems too abrupt for cattle, 
and = there are faint specks which may 
called sheep. There is no house, not even 
a@ farm-house, near; and all traces of 
Moffat and its neighbourhood have bong 
been left out of sight. 

But what is the solitude of this place to 
that of the wild and lofty region you enter 
when you reach the summits of the hills? 
Far away on every side of you stretch 
miles of lonely moorland, with the shoul- 
ders of more distant hills reaching down 
in endless succession into the western sky. 
There is no sign of life in this wild place. 
‘Ihe stony road over which you drive was 
once a mail-coach road: now it is over- 
grown with grass. A few old stakes, rot- 
ten and tumbling, show where it was ne- 
cessary at one time to place a protection 
against the sudden descents on the side 
of the road; but, now. the road itself 
seems iapsing back into moorland. . It is 
up in this wilderness of heather and wet 
moss that the Tweed takes its rise; but 
we could hear no trickling of any stream 
to break the profound and melancholy 
stillness. There was not even a shep- 
herd’s hut visible; and we drove on in 
silence, scarcely daring to break the charm 
of the utter loneliness of the place. 

The road twists round to the right. 
Before us a long valley is seen, and we 
guess that it receives the waters of the 
Tweed. Almost immediately afterwards 
we come upon a tiny rivulet some two feet 
in width — either the young Tweed itself 
or one of its various sources; and as we 
drive on in the gathering twilight to- 
wards the valley, it seems as though we 
were accompanied by innumerable stream- 
lets trickling down to the river. The fire 
of the sunset goes out in the west, but 
over there in the clear green-white of the 
east a range of hills still glows with a 
strange roseate purple. We hear the low 
murmuring of the Tweed in the silence of 
the valley. We get down among the 
lower-lying hills, and the neighbourhood 
of the river seems to have drawn to it 
thousands of wild creatures. There are 
plover calling and whirling over the 
marshy levels. There are black cock and 
grey hen dusting themselves in the road 
before us, and waiting until we are quite 
near to them before they wing their 
straight flight up to the heaths above. Far 
over us, in the clear green of the sky, a 
brace of wild duck go swiftly past. A 
weasel glides ouf and over the grey stones 
by the roadside; and further along the 
bank there are young rabbits watching, 
and trotting, and watching again, as the 
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phaeton gets nearer to them. And then» 
as the deep rose-purple of the eastern hills 
fades away, and all the dark green valley 
of the Tweed lies under the cold silver- 
grey of the twilight, we reach a small and 
solitary inn, and are almost surprised to 
hear once more the sound of a human 
voice. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
OUR EPILOGUE. 


** Nor much it grieves 
To die, when summer dies on the cold sward, 
Why, | have been a butterfly, a lord 
Of flowers, garlands, love-knots, silly posiess 
Groves, meadows, melodies, and arbour-roses : 
My kingdom’s at its death.” 


WHEN you have dined on ham and eggs 
and whisky the evening before, to break- 
fast on ham and eggs‘and tea is a great 
relief the morning after. We gathered 
round the table in this remote little inn 
with much thankfulness of heart. We 
were to have a glorious day for the close 
of our journey. All round the Crook Inn 
there was a glare of sunshine on the rowan- 
trees. The soft greys and greens of the hills 
on the other side of the river rose into a 
pale-blue sky, where there was not a single 
cloud. And then, to complete the picture 
of the moorland hostelry, appeared a 
keeper who had just set free from their 
kennel a lot of handsome setters, and the 
dogs were flying hither and thither alon 
the white road and over the grass a 
weeds by the tall hedges. 

“Do you know,’’ said Bell, “that this 
used to be a posting-house that had thirty 
horses in its own stables; and now it is 
only used by a few sportsmen who come 
here for the fishing and later on for the 
shooting ? ” 

So she, too, had taken to getting up in 
the morning and acquiring information. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ but it has been taken 
by a new landlord, who hopes to have 
gentlemen come and lodge here by the 
month in the autumn.” 

She was beginning to show a great in- 
terest in the affairs of strangers: hitherto 
she had cared for none of these things, 
except where one of our Surrey pension- 
ers was concerned. 

“ And the ostler is such an intelligent 
and independent old man, who lets you 
know that he understands horses a great 
deal better than you.” 

I could see that my Lady was mentally 
tracking out Bell's wanderings of the 
morning. Under whose tuition had she 
discovered all that about the landlord? 
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Under whose guidance had she found her- 
self talking to an ostler in the neighbour- 
hood of the stables? But she had not de- 
voted the whole morning to such inquiries. 
We remarked that the Lieutenant wore in 
his button-hole a small bouquet of tiny 
wild-flowers, the faint colours of which 
were most skilfully combined and shown 
up by a bit of fern placed behind them. 
You may be sure that it was not the 
clumsy fingers of the young Uhlan that 
had achieved that work of art. 

“ And now, my dear children,” I observe, 
from the head of the table, “ we have ar- 
rived at the last stage of our travels. We 
have done nothing that we ought to have 
done; we have done everything that we 
ought not to have done. As one of yon 
has already pointed out, we have never 
visited a museum, or explored a ruin, 
or sought out an historical scene. Our 
very course has been inconsistent, ab- 
normal, unreasonable —indeed, if one 
were to imagine a sbeet of lightning 
getting tipsy and wandering over the 
country in a helpless fashion for several 
days, that might describe our route. We 
have had no adventures that could be 
called adventures, no expriences to turn 
our hair grey in a dozen hours; only a 
general sense of light, and fresh air, and 
motion, and laughter. We have seen 
green fields, and blue skies, and silver 
lakes; we lave seen bright mornings and 
breezy days, and spent comfortable even- 
ings in comfortable inns. Shall we not 
look back upon this month in our lives, 
and call it the month of sunshine and 
green leaves?” 

Here a tapping all round the table greet- 
ed the orator, and somewhat disconcerted 
him; but presently he proceeded : — 

“If, at times, one member of our party, 
in the reckless exercise of a gift of re- 
partee which heaven, for some inscrutable 
reason, has granted her, has put a needle 
or two into our couch of eider-down 2 

“I pronounce this meeting dissolved,” 
says Bell vy. and with a resolute air. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle,” put in the Lieu- 
tenant. “Itisdissolved. But as it breaks 
up—it is a solemn occasion — might we 
not drink oue glass of champagne——” 

Here a shout of laughter overwhelmed 
the young man. Champagne up in these 
wild moorlands of Peebles, where the 
youthful Tweed and its tributaries wander 
through an absolute solitude! The mo- 
tion was negatived without a division: and 
then we went out to look after Castor and 
Pollux. 

All that forenoon we were chased by a 
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cloud as we drove down the valley of the 
Tweed. Around us there was abundant 
sunlight — falling on the grey bed of the 
river, the brown water, the green banks 
and sills beyond; but down in the south- 
west was a great mass of cloud which 
came slowly advancing with its gloom. 
Here we were still in the brightness of the 
yellow glare, with a cool breeze stirring 
the rowan-trees and the tall weeds by the 
side of the river. Then, as we got further 
down the valley, the bed of the stream 
grew broader. There were great bank; 
of grey pebbles visible, and the brown 
water running in shallow channels be- 
tween, where the stones fretted its surface, 
and caused a murmur that seemed to fill 
the silence of the smooth hills around. 
Here and there a solitary fisherman was 
visible, standing in the river and persist- 
ently whipping the stream with his supple 
fly-rod. A few cottages began to appear, 
at considerable intervals. But we came to 
no village; and as for an inn, we never 
expected to see one. We drove leisurely 
along the now level road, through a coun- 
try rich with waving fields of grain, and 
dotted here and there with comfortable- 
looking farmhouses. 
Then Bell sang to us: — 


** Upon a time I chanced 

To walk along the green, 

Where pretty lasses danced 
In strife, to choose a queen; 

Some homely dressed, some handsome, 
Some pretty and some gay, 

But who excelled in dancing 
Must be the Queen of May.”’ 


But when she had sung the last verse — 


** Then all the rest in sorrow, 
And she in sweet content, 
Gave over till the morrow, 
And homewards straight they went. . 
But she, of all the rest, 
Was hindered by the way, 
For every youth that met her 
Must kiss the Queen of May,’? — 


my Lady said it was very pretty, only why 
did Bell sing an English song after she had 
been trying eb po er ma us that she held 
the English and their music in contempt ? 

“Now, did I ever say anything like 
that?” said Bell, turning in an injured 
way to the Lieutenant. 

“ No,” says he, boldly. If she had asked 
him to swear that two and two were sev- 
en, he would have said that the man was a 
paralyzed imbecile who did not know it 
already. 

“But I will sing you a Scotch song, if 
you please,” says Bell, shrewdly suspect- 
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ing that that was the object of Tita’s pro- 
test. 


** Will ye gang to the Hiclands, Leezie Lind- 
say?”’ 


— this was what Bell sang now — 


** Will ye gang to the Hielands wi’ me? 
Will ye gang to the Hielands, Leezie Lindsay, 
My pride and my darling to be?” 


** To gang to the Hielands wi’ you, sir, 
I dinna ken how that may be, 
For I ken nae the land that you live in 
Nor ken I the lad I’m gaun wi’.” 


And so forth to the end, where the young 
lady “kilts up her coats o’ green satin,” 
and is off with Lord Ronald Macdonaid. 
Probably the Lieutenant meant only to 
show that he knew the meaning of the 
word “ Hielands ;” but when he said — 

“ And we do go to the Highlands, yes ?” 
the girl was greatly taken aback. It 


seemed as though he were coolly placing ; 
himself and her in the position of the hero | 


and heroine of the song; and my Lady 
smiled, and Bell got confused, and the 
Lieutenant, not knowing what was the 
matter, stared, and then turned to me to 
repeat the question. 
had recovered herself, and she answered 
hastily — 


“ Oh yes, we shall go to the Highlands, : 
shall we not ? — to the Trossachs, and Ben | 


Nevis, and Auchenasheen——” 

“ And Orkney too, Bell? Do you know 
the wild proposal you are making in lay- 
ing out plans for another month’s holi- 
day ?” 

a And why not?” says the Lieutenant. 
“Tt is only a pretence, this talk of much 
work. You shall send the horses and the 
phaeton back by the rail from Edinburgh ; 
then you are free to go away anywhere for 
another month. Is it not so, Madame?” 

Madame is silent. She knows that she 
has only to say “yes” to have the thing 
settled; but thoughts of home and the 
cares of that pauperized parish crowd in 
upon her mind. 

“T suppose we shall get letters from the 
boys tc-night, when we reach Edinburgh. 
There will be letters from home, too, say- 
ing whether everything is right down 
there. There may be no reason for going 
back at once——” 

She was evidently yielding. Was it that 
she wanted to give those young people the 
chance of a summer ramble which they 
would remember for the rest of their life ? 
The prospect lent a kindly look to her 
face; and, indeed, the whole of them 
looked so exceedingly happy, and so dan- 


By this time Bell! 
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‘ gerously forgetful of the graver aspects of 
life, that it was thought desirable to ask 
them whether there might not be a mes- 
sage from Arthur among the batch of let- 
ters awaiting us in Edinburgh. 

’Twas a random stroke, but it struck 
home. The conscience of these careless 
people was touched. They knew in their 
inmost hearts that they had wholly forgot- 
ten that unhappy young man whom they 
had sent back to Twickenham with all his 
faith in human nature destroyed for ever. 
het was it pity for him that now filled 

their faces, or a vague dread that Arthur 

| might, in the last extremity of his mad- 
| ness, have gone up to Edinburgh by rail 
i to meet us there? 

“ He promised us an important commu- 
nication,” says my Lady. 

She would not say that it was under- 
stood to refer to his marriage; but that 
was the impression he had left. Very 
probably, too, she was haunted by specu- 
lations as to how such a marriage, if it took 
ane would turn out; and whether little 

Xatty Tatham would be able to reconcile 
Arthur to his lot, and convince him that 
he was very fortunate in not having mar- 
ried that faithless Bell. 

“Madame,” said the Lieutenant, sud- 
denly — he did not care to have that piti- 
ful fellow Arthur receive so much consid- 
eration — “this is a very sober country. 
Shall we never come to an inn? The 
champagne I spoke of, that has gone away 
as a dream; but on this warm day a little 
lemonade and a little whisky — that would 
do to drink the health of our last drive, 
yes? But there is no inn — nothing but 
those fields of corn, and farmhouses.” 

At last, however, we came to a village. 
The Lieutenant proposed to pull up and 
give Castor and Pollux a mouthful of wa- 
ter and oatmeal —it was always Castor 
and Pollux that were supposed to be 
thirsty. But what was his amazement to 
find that in the village there was no inn 
of any kind! 

“T wish there were some villages of this 
sort down in our part of the country,” 
| Says Queen Tita, with a sigh. “ With us, 
‘they build the public-house first, and that 
draws other houses.” 

And with that Bell began to relate to 
the Lieutenant how my Lady was once 
vexed beyond measure to find —just as 
' she was coming out of an obscure public 
‘house on a Sunday moning, after having 
| compelled the tipsy and -quarrelling land- 
| lord thereof to beg forgiveness of his wife 
|—a whole group of visitors at the Squire’s 
‘house coming along the road from church, 
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and staring at her as if she had gone into;sparkling hock poured into a tumbler, 


the public forrefreshment. It was a vastly 
interesting story, perhaps; but the sulky 
young man paid little heed to it. He 
wore an injured look. He kept looking 
far ahead along the road; and, although 
it was a very pretty road, he did not seem 
satisfied. At length he pulled the horses 
up, and hailed a farmer who, in his white 
shirt-sleeves, was working in a field close 
by, along with a domestic group of fellow- 
labourers. 

“I say,” called out the Lieutenant, “isn’t 
there an inn on this road ?” 

“ Ay, that there is,” said the man, with 
a grim smile, as he rose up and drew his 
sleeve across his forehead. 

“ How far yet?” 

“Twa miles. It’s a temperance hoose ?” 

“A temperance hoose,” said the Lieu- 
tenant to Bell; “what is a temperance 
hoose ?” 

“They don’t sell any spirits there, or 
beer or wine.” 

“And is that what is called temper- 
ance?” said the Lieutenant, in a peevish 
way ; and then he called out again, “ Look 
here, my good friend, when do we come to 
a proper kind of inn?” 

“There is an inn at Ledburn —that’s 
eight miles on.’’ 

“Eight miles? And where was the 
last one we passed?” 

“ Well, that maun be about seven miles 
back.” 

“Thank you. It is healthy for you, 
perhaps, but how you can live in a place 
where there is no public-house not for fif- 
teen miles — well, it is a wonder. Good 
day to you!” 

“Gude day, sir!” said the farmer, with 
a broad, good-humoured laugh on his face ; 
the Lieutenant was obviously not the first 
thirsty soul who had complained of the 
scarcity of inns in these parts. 

“ These poor horses,” growled the Lieu- 
tenant as we drove on. 
day we have had. The clouds have gone 
away, and we have beaten in the race. 
And other eight miles in this heat ——” 

He would probably have gone on com- 
passionating the horses, but that he 
caught a glimpse of Bell demurely smiling, 
and then he said — 

“Ha, you think I speak for myself, 
Mademoiselle? That also, for when you 
give your horses water, you should drink 
—— always, for the good of the inn. 

ut now that we can get nothing, Madame, 
shall we imagine it, yes? What we shall 
drink at the Ledburn inn? Have you 
tried on a hot day, this? — one glass of 


“It is the hottest | Lad 





then a bottle of seltzer-water, then three 
drops of Angostura bitters, and a lump of 
ice. That is very good; and this too— 
you put a glass of pale sherry in the tum- 
bler, then a bottle of soda-water, then a 
little lemon-juice rd 

“ Please, Count von Rosen, may I put it 
down in my note-book?” says Tita, hur- 
riedly. “ You know I have your recipe for 
a luncheon. Wouldn’t these do for it?” 

“ Yes, and for you!” says a third voice. 
“ What madness has seized you, to talk of 
ice and hock in connection with Ledburn ? 
If you get decent Scotch whisky and ham 
and eggs for luncheon, you may consider 
yourselves well off.” 

“T am a little tired of that sort of ban- 
quet,” says my Lady, with a gentle look 
of resignation. “ Couldn’t we drive on to 
Edinburgh ? ” 

But for the sake of the horses, we 
should all have been glad to do that; for 
the appearance of this Ledburn inn, when 
we got to it, impressed us with awe and 
terror. "Tis a cutthroat-looking place. 
The dingy, dilapidated building stands at 
the parting of two roads; the doors were 
shut as we drove up to it; there was no 
one about of whom we could ask a ques- 
tion. It looked the sort of place for trav- 
ellers to reach at dead of night, and be- 
come the subject of one or other of the 
sombre adventures which are associated 
with remote and gloomy inns in the annals 
of romance. When we did get hold of 
the landlord, his appearance was not pre- 
possessing. He was a taciturn and surly 
person. ere was apparently no ostler, 
and he helped Von Rosen to take the 
horses out of the phaeton, but he did so in 
a fashion which awoke the ire of the 
Lieutenant to a serious degree, and some 
sharp words were being bandied about 
when I drove the women into the inn. 

“That is a dreadful person,” said my 





y: ; 
“Why? He has become morose in this 
solitary inn, that is all. If you were shut 
up for a few years, what would you be- 
come ?” 

We had ham and eggs and whisky in a 
dingy little chamber upstairs. The women 
would touch nothing — notwithstanding 
that the Lieutenant came in to announce 
that the shoe of one of the horses had got 
loose, and that a smith would have to be 
sent for from some distance off. More- 
over, when the smith did come, it was 
found that our ingenious landlord had not 
informed him what was required of him, 
and consequently he had brought no tools. 
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Should we send the horse back with him, 
or would he despatch a boy for his tools? 

“ How many miles is it to Edinburgh ?” 
says my Lady. ; 

* About a dozen, I should think.” 

“ We couldn’t walk that, do vou think ?” 
she says to Bell, with a doubtful air. 

Bell could walk it very well, I know; 
but she regards her companion for a mo- 
ment, and says — 

“We must not try.” 

Looking at this fix, and at. the annoy- 
ance the women experienced in being de- 
tained in this inhospitable hostelry, that 
young Prussian got dreadfully enraged. 
He was all the more wroth that there was 
no one on whom he could reasonably vent 
his anger ; and, in fact, it was a most fortu- 
nate thing for our host that he had at last 
condescended to be a little more civil. 
The Lieutenant came up into the room, 
and proposed that we should play bézique. 
Impossible. Or would Mademoiselle care 
to have the guitar taken out? Made- 
moiselle would prefer to have it remain 
where it was. And at length we went 
outside and sat in the yard, or prowled 
along the uninteresting road, until the 
smith arrived, and then we had the horses 
put in and set out upon the last stage of 
our journey. 

We drove on in the deepening sunset. 
The ranges of the Pentland Hills on our 
left were growing darker, and the wild 
moorland country around was getting to 
be of a deeper and deeper purple. Some- 
times, from the higher portions of the road, 
we caught a glimpse of Arthur’s Seat, and 
in the whiter sky of the north-east it lay 
there like a pale blue cloud. We passed 
through Pennycuick, picturesquely placed 
along the wooded banks of the North Esk. 
But we were driving leisurely enough 
along the level road, for the horses had 
done a good day’s work, and there still re- 
mained a few miles before they had earned 
their rest. 

Was it because we were driving near a 
great city that Von Rosen somewhat ab- 
ruptly asked my Lady what was the best 
part of London to live in? The question 
was an odd one for ayoung man. Bell pre- 
tended not to hear—she was busy with 
the reins. Whereupon Tita began to con- 
verse with her companion on the troubles 
of taking a house, and how your friends 
would inevitably wonder how you could 
have chosen such a neighbourhood instead 
of their neighbourhood, and assure you, 
with much compassion, that you had paid 
far too much for it. 

“And as for Pimlico,” I say to him, 
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“you can’t live there; the sight of its 
stucco would kill you in a month. And 
as for Brompton, you can’t live there ; it 
lies a hundred feet below the level of the 
Thames. And as for South Kensington, 
you can’t live there; it isa huddled mass 
of mews. And as for Belgravia or May- 
fair, you can’t live there; for you could 
not pay the rent of a good house, and the 
bad houses are in slums. Paddington ? — 
a thousand miles from a theatre. Hamp- 
stead?— good-bye to your friends. 
Bloomsbury ?—the dulness of it will 
send you to an early grave. Islington ?— 
you will acquire a Scotch accent in a fort- 
night. Clapham?—you will become a 
Dissenter. Denmark Hill? —they will 
exclude you from all the fashionable di- 
rectories. Brixton? —the ‘endless meal 
of brick’ will drive you mad. But then it 
is true that Pimlico is the best-drained 
part of London. And Brompton has the 
most beautiful old gardens. And South 
Kensington brings you close to all sorts of 
artistic treasures. And Hampstead has a 
healthy situation. And Mayfair is close 
to the Park. And Clapham is close to 
several commons, and offers you excellent 
drives. And Denmark Hill is buried in 
trees, and you descend from it into mead- 
ows and country lanes. And Islington 
is celebrated for possessing the prettiest 
girls in the —a And Brixton has a 
gravelly soil—so that you see, looking at 
all these considerations, you will have no 
difficulty whatever in deciding where you 
ought to live.” 

“T think,” said the young man, gravely, 
“ that the easiest way of choosing a house 
in London is to take one in the country.” 

“ Oh, do live in the country!” exclaims 
Tita, with much anxiety. “You can go 
so easily up to London and take rooms 
about Bond Street or in Half-moon Street, 
if you wish to see pictures or theatres. 
And what part of the country near Lon- 
don could you get prettier than down by 
Leatherhead ? ” 

Bell is not appealed to. She will not 
hear. She pretends to be desperately con- 
cerned about the horses. And so the dis- 
cussion is postponed sine die, until the eve- 
ning; and in the gathering darkness we 
approach Edinburgh. 

ow long the way seemed on this last 
night of our driving! The clear twilight 
faded away; and the skies overhead be- 
gan to show faint throbbings of the stars. 
A pale yellow glow on the horizon told us 
where the lights of Edinburgh were afire. 
The road grew almost indistinguishable ; 
but overhead the great worlds became 
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more visible in the deep vault of blue. In 
a perfect silence we drove along the still 
highway, between the dark hedges; and 
clearer and more clear became the white 
constellations, trembling in the dark. 
What was my Lady thinking of —of Ar- 
thur, or her boys at Twickenham, or of 
long-forgotten days at Eastbourne —as 
she looked up at all the wonders of the 
night? There lay King Charles’s Wain 
as we had often regarded it from a boat 
at sea, as we lay idly on the lapping waves. 
The jewels on Cassiopeia’s chair glim- 
mered faint and pale ; and all the brilliant 
stars of the Dragon’s hide trembled in the 
dark. The one bright star of the Swan 
recalled many an evening in the olden 
times; and here, nearer at hand, Capella 
shone, and there Cepheus looked over to 
the Pole-star as from the distance of an- 
other universe. Somehow it seemed to 
us that under the great and throbbin 
vault the sea ought to be lying clear an 
dark; but these were other masses we 
saw before us, where the crags of Arthur’s 
Seat rose sharp and black into the sky. 
We ran in almost under the shadow of 
that silent mass of hill. We drew nearer 
to the town; and then we saw before us 
long and waving lines of red fire —the 
gas-lamps of a mighty street. We left 
the majesty of the night outside, and were 
soon in the heart of the great city. Our 
journey was at an end. 

But when the horses had been consigned 
to their stables, and all arrangements 
made for their transference next day to 
London, we sat down at the window of a 
Princes Street Hotel. The tables behind 
were inviting enough. Our evening meal 
had been ordered, and at length the Lieu- 
tenant had the wish of his heart in procur- 
ing the Schaumwein with which to drink to 
the good health of our good horses that had 
brought us so far. But what in ail the 
journey was there to equal the magic 
sight that lay before us as we turned to 
these big panes? Beyond a gulf of black- 
ness, the old town of Edinburgh rose with 
a thousand points of fire into the clear 
sky of asummer night. The tall houses, 
with their eight or nine stories, had their 
innumerable windows ablaze; and the 
ona of orange light shone in the still 

lue shadow until they seemed to form 
part of some splendid and enchanted pal- 
ace built on the slopes of a lofty hill And 
then beyond that we could see the great 
crags of the Castle looming dark in the 
starlight, and we knew, rather than saw, 
that there were walls and turrets up there, 
cold and distant, looking down on the yel- 
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low glare of the city beneath. What was 
Cologne and the coloured lamps of its 
steamers — as you see them cross the yel- 
low waters of the Rhine when a full moon 
shines over the houses of Deutz — or what 
was Prague with its courtless spires pierc- 
ing the starlight and its great bridge cross- 
ing over to the wooded heights of the 
Hradschin — compared to this magnificent 
spectacle in the noblest city of the world? 
The lights of the distant houses went out 
one by one. The streets became silent. 
Even tlie stars grew paler; but why was 
that? A faint light, golden and soft, be- 
gan to steal along the Castle-hill; and the 
slow, mild radiance touched the sharp 
slopes, the trees, and the great grey 
walls above, which were under the stars. 

“Oh, iny dear,” says Tita, quite gently, 
to Bell, “we have seen nothing like that, 
not even in your own country of the 
Lakes!” 





[Wote by Queen Titania. —‘* It seems they 
have put upon me the responsibility of saying 
the last word, which is not quite fair. In the 
old comedies it was always the heroine of the 
piece who came forward to the footlights, and in 
her prettiest way spoke the epilogue; and of 
course the heroine was always young and nice- 
looking. If Bell would only do that, now, I 
am sure you would be pleased; but she is afraid 
to appear in public. As for myself, I don’t 
know what to say. Count von Rosen suggests 
that I should copy some of the ancient authors 
and merely say ‘Farewell, and clap your 
hands;’ but very likely that is a joke— for who 
can tell when gentlemen intend to be amusing ? 
—and perhaps they never said anything so fool- 
ish. But, as you are not to be addressed by the 
heroine of the piece, perhaps, considering my 
age— which I am seldom allowed to forget — 
perhaps a word of advice may be permitted. 
And that is to the ladies and gentlemen who al- 
ways go abroad and spend a great deal of time 
and money in hiring carriages to drive them in 
foreign parts. Of course everyone ought to go 
abroad; but why —_ year? I am sure I am 
not prejudiced, and { never enjoyed any tour 
abroad so much as this one through England. I 
do consider England (and of course you must 
include Scotland and Ireland) the most beauti- 
ful country in the world. I have never been to 
America, but that does not matter. It cannot 
be more beautiful than England. [If it is, so 
much the better, but I am quite satisfied with 
England; and as for the old-fashioned and quaint 
places you meet on @ driving-tour such as this, 
[ am sure the American ladies and gentlemen 
whom I ave met have always admitted to me 
that they were delightful. Well, that is all. 
I shall say nothing about our young friends, for 
I think sufficient revelations have been made in 
the foregoing pages. Arthur has only been te 
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gee us once since our return, and of course we 
could not ask him the reason of his getting 
married so unexpectedly, for Katty was with 
him, and very pleased and happy she looked. 
Arthur was very civil to our Bell: which shows 
that his marriage has improved him in one re- 
spect ; but he was a little cold and distant at 
the same time. The poor girl was dreadfully 
frightened; but she made herself very friendly 
to him, and kissed little Katty in the most affec- 
tionate manner when they were going away. 
Luckily, perhaps, Lieutenant von Rosen was up 
in London; but when he came down next day, 
Bell had a great deal to tell him in private; and 
the result of the conversation —of which we 
clderly folks, of course, are not permitted to 
know anything — seemed to be very pleasing to 
them both. Then there was a talk between my 
nusband and him in the evening about a loose- 
bex in certain stables. Bell came and put her 
arm round my waist, and besought me very 
prettily to tell her what were the nicest colours 
for a drawing-room. It seems there is some 
house, about a couple of miles from here, which 
they have visited; but I am not going to tell 
you any more. As our Bell is too shy to come 
forward, I suppose I must say Good-bye for her, 
and thank you very much indeed for coming 
with us so far on such a long and roundabout 


journey. T.’’] 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
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Tue sternest critics of the literature of 
France, those who are most alive to its 
want of spiritual poetry, and of poetic 
humour, will not deny the charm that be- 
longs to its long line of writers of me- 
moirs. This branch of history, dealing 
with events fram a personal point of view, 
mingling biography with history proper, 
and autobiography with both, requires a 
special type of genius, with which the 

rench seem to be endowed more liber- 
ally than their less vivacious neighbours 
of other nations. And they are fully alive 
to the claims of those who have gained 
them their renown in this department, 
while they are far from indifferent to what 
foreign literatures have done for the world 
in the same way. They have not only two 
well-edited collections of their own Me- 
moirs, but they have a French version 
(formed at the instance cf M. Guizot) of 
the English Memoirs of the Civil War. 
Clio is to them a veritable Muse; but 
they love a Clio in modern garments, 
and warm with rodern life; a Clio, it 
may be, in the robes of a queen, or the 
weeds of a widow, it may be in powder, 
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paint, and pearls, — gossiping, coquettish, 
and epigrammatic. 

The famous author of this class whose 
name stands at the head of our present es- 
say, has gradually taken the first place in 
it, and become a typical man in French 
literature. He is now as well-known as 
Louis Quatorze himself; and Louis Qua- 
torze is better known through him than 
he ever was before. There is matter for 
curious reflection in the fate of St. Simon’s 
Memoirs, and in the duty performed in 
the world by the Duke himself. His fame 
is a resurrection of a kind unique in the 
history of letters. He was of high rank; 
served a while in the army; lived long at 
the court; was admired, distinguished, con- 
sulted among his peers and superiors, in 
an age when France was more conspicu- 
ous in Europe than in any other. But 
the genius, by which all Europe now knows 
him, was a secret to his contemporaries. 
His very name does not occur in the bril- 
liant und elaborate work which Voltaire 
dedicated to his times, and which preserves 
the names of hundreds of Frenchmen. 
The Memoirs were still sleeping a sleep 
deep as that of their writer; and when 
they rose from it one may almost say 
that he and his generation rose along ' 
with them. Louis XIV. had been more 
than a century in his grave. The revo- 
lution, which was one of the results that 
his splendid reign helped to prepare, had 
come and gone. People turned from the 
fresher celebrities, with whose names Eu- 
rope was full, to look at the groups of 
Versailles and Marly once more, and to 
discuss, eagerly, the merits and demerits 
of the genius to whom they owed the ap- 
parition. With a play on the words of 
his brother-noble, Byron, we may say that 
St. Simon, too, awoke and found himself 
famous. And he has been growing in fame 
ever since. His work, we need hardly 
say, is sufficiently voluminous. Twent 
volumes —or, in the latest edition of 
Cheruel, thirteen, with small type, and 
some four hundred close pages each — test 
the perseverance of the ordinary reader. 
But they reward it abundantly. For the 
book is one of the most interesting of 
books, and, among all the curious things 
it reveals, few are so curious as the figure 
of the Duc de St. Simon himself in person. 
The historian, as a general rule, may be 
contemplated apart from his work. But it 
is one of the conditions of the memoir- 
writer that he and his memoirs have an 
intimate personal connection. The mir- 
ror which he holds up to his generation 
must always, at one angle or another re- 
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flect the image of himself. For this rea- 
son, and because the ultimate value of 
such memoirs (apart from their mere in- 
terest as pleasant reading) must depend 
on the writer’s personality, let us take a 
survey of the career of the Duke before 
attempting any critical estimate of the 
Duke's literary legacy tous. Such a study 
will illustrate the species as well as the 
individual, for St. Simon was born a me- 
moir-writer, just as he was born a duke, 
and it was his good fortune that nothing 
could have been more suitable to his pe- 
culiar gifts than his peculiar position. 
The family of Rouvroy, to which Louis, 
second Duke of St. Simon, and peer of 
France, belonged, was of the ancient 
French nobility. His own branch was not 
rich, and his immediate ancestors sought 
in the field, and in the court, such advance- 
ment as might make up for the reduced 
and embarrassed condition of their estates. 
His father, Claude, was accordingly placed 
by the grandfather — an old soldier strict- 
ly royalist — as page to Louis XIII., a com- 
mon opening at that time for youngsters 
of condition. The King was very fond of 
hunting, and a dexterous turn of young 
Claude, when his master needed a fresh 
mount one day, brought him into notice 
and favour. His favour increased. He 
was made, first, gentleman of the cham- 
ber, and afterwards had the government 
of Blaye, a station of importance which 
bridled Guienne and Saintonge ; and other 
good appointments and distinctions, in- 
cluding the dukedom and peerage. The 
author of the Memoirs was his only son, 
born of a second marriage with Charlotte 
de |’Aubépine, in 1675, when he was sixty- 
eight years old. Both father and mother 
lived to see their son grown up, and took 
great care of his training and education. 
One sees that the youth had a grave up- 
bringing, under a father who was old, and 
a mother no longer young, both living in 
traditions which had begun to wane; the 
father rigidly loyal, but rather after the 
feudal type than the oriental one preferred 
by Louis XIV.; the mother a pious, pru- 
dent Catholic: both high-minded, honour- 
able, charitable persons, with a trifle of 
temper, and a strong sentiment of aristoc- 
racy. Their heir shared in all these qual- 
ities, which gave to the peculiar vocation 
appoiated for him its distinctive form and 
spirit. He did not show much taste for 
collegiate studies or science, but was born, 
as he says,“for reading and history.” 
When still a boy, charmed withthe Me- 
moirs of pierre and others, he re- 
solved to write the memoirs of his owa 
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time, and he actually began them in 1694, 
before he was twenty. This unmistakable 
sign of “a vocation” for the business is 
one of the facts which at once distinguish- 
es St. Simon from other memoir writers, 
and helped to place him at their head. Some 
have written such books to amuse their 
old age, or vindicate their public careers, 
to exalt their friends, and punish their ene- 
mies. St. Simon had keen sensibilities, 
and strong opinions like the rest of them. 
But he loved the art for its own sake, by 
an original instinct, and continued it 
through life, with an unwearied interest. 
To him it was as poetry, or painting, or 
astronomy to other men. Appearing to 
pass his life in the usual pursuits of his 
class, he was all the while studying his 
age with the intensity of a Kepler em- 
ployed upon the planet Mars, or a Porson 
busy with the text of Euripides. Every- 
body whom he knew, or saw, unconsciously 
sat to him for his portrait. He sifted the 
loosest gossip for historical meal. He 
weighed all information, and despised 
none. To him, this habitual observation 
was the chief pleasure he drew from the 
politics and society of his generation. 
But he had distinct political and social 
views of his own, which he laboured to 
get carried out according to the means 
open to him, as we shall see by-and-by. 
He was only sixteen in 1691, when his 
father took him to Versailles te present 
him to King Louis: an eventful day for 
the boy, beyond doubt, and an eventful 
day for the King, too, if he could have 
known it. Cannot we imagine the keen 
wondering gaze of the precocious young- 
ster, as he first stands in the presence of 
the Grand Roi?—a little awed, a little 
reverent, but still critical, and, above all, 
intensely curious? He feels the effect of 
the King’s high manner, that manner which 
made Bolingbroke say so well that he was 
“the best actor of majesty that ever sat 
upon a throne.” But it is not the fear 
of a mere novice longing to become a cour- 
tier that he feels; his love of stately man- 
ners is genuine; and he is already strong 
in the consciousness of growing intellect- 
ual power, and of his share in the proud 
traditions of the nobility of France. The 
King embraced his father’s old and faithful 
favourite three tim2s, and then observed 
that our hero was “ very young,” to which 
venerable Duke Claude replied in the be- 
coming courtly style, that he would serve 
his Majesty all the longer. It was as if 
one of the proud old Pharaohs had been 
innocently introduced to his future em- 
balmer! But who was to foresee that? 
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The King innocently welcomed only a new 
little planet to revolve around his great 
solar orb of a court, with the hundreds 
of others there, — 
Together singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine, 

—in a chorus of worship perhaps unsur- 
passed since the days of Xerxes. Hea 
pointed the youth to his regiment of black 
musketeers, for in this, or its sister regi- 
ment of cavalry, the greys, everybody had 
to serve a year before beginning his mili- 
tary course. St. Simon was now within a 
distance from which useful studies of the 
court-life and its chief could begin. While 
others only worshipped and grovelled be- 
fore the idol, St. Simon, making the neces- 
sary kotoo due by every tradition and 
example from a polite patrician, yet al- 
ready began to look closely as to how 
much of him was mere timber, paint, and 
jewellery. 

Louis XIV. was at this time not much 
beyond the prime of life, and he was still 
in all the strengti of his glory. He was 
fifty-three years old, and undoubtedly at 
the head of Europe, Spain being decadent, 
Germany divided, and England only begin- 
ning her reaction against the vassalage of 
Charles II. and his brother, under the lead- 
ership of William of Orange. He had 
gained all the important triumphs which 
had given him the title of “ Great,” and 
the taint of fraud in some of which has 
been so bitterly expiated by France in our 
own time. He was master of French 
Flanders, Franche-Comté, and Burgundy. 
He had inflicted horrible suffering upon 
Holland and Germany. He had taken 
Luxembourg, stolen Strasburg, and bought 
Casal. His ambition was known to bestill 
unsatisfied ; his designs upon the Spanish 
crown were foreseen; and hence Europe 
was now engaged in the confederacy which 
shook his kingdom to its foundations, and 
prepared humiliation for his gloomy old 
age. The influence of the men of genius 
(his support of whom constituted his 
charm in the eyes of Voltaire 
unrivalled, although some of the greatest 
of them had passed away. His personal 
despotism retained all its unquestioned as- 
cendancy, and was one of the dangerous 
legacies which he left to his family and to 
France. In private life the King had now 
become what we may call a respectable 
sinner, and was gradually sliding into a 
quasi-devout condition — half convention- 
al, half founded on fear of the Devil — 
under the adroit management of Madame 
de Maintenon. That lady had been a re- 
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spectable sinner herself, and was a peni- 
tent after his Majesty’s own fashion, hav- 
ing passed from a decorous demirep into a 
private unacknowledged wife, and added 
to the perfumes of Versailles a tinge of 
holy water. She ruled over Louis’s pas- - 
sion of religious fear, as the Valliétre, the 
Montespan, the Fontanges had over anoth- 


P-| er passion, and, as far as we can see, with 


quite as little excuse. Sensual by calcula- 
tion, amusing by study, with the cunning 
of Becky Sharp varnished over with the 
gravity of a court which was always pom- 
pous in its gayest times, she suited the 
mature Louisadmirably. And she got her 
reward for betraying the Montespan, per- 
secuting the Protestants, deserting Fene- 
lon, and so forth — not the declaration of 
marriage which she hoped, but the privi- 
lege of nursing a morose, melancholy, dis- 
appointed, and meanly-timid old man, 
round whose neck she had hung relics 
probably as false as her caresses, and whom 
she fled from for ever when he had the 
death-rattle in his throat. Of all the mis- 
tresses of Louis XIV., we confess that the 
one we like least is the legal one! 

King Louis, then, was thoroughly formed 
and = when St. Simon began to serve 
him. He was distant from his animated - 
youth, but he was also still distant from 
his sad old age. He still played the dicta- 
tor abroad, and was the real dictator at 
home. So, St. Simon’s first service was in 
the Low Countries, in 1692, when his Ma- 
jesty took Namur. It was part of the eti- 
quette of the French wars of that time 
that the King never sat down in person 
before a place until it was certain to be 
taken. His heavy carriages rolled along 
with the ladies of his court in them, anda 
siege was a spectacle like the playing of 
the fountains at Versailles. After the fall 
of Namur this time, the King returned 
home to marry his bastard daughter, Made- 
moiselle de Blois, to the Duc de Chartres, 
afterwards Duc d’Orleans and Regent. St. 
Simon was an eyewitness of the scenes 
preceding this event, and of the ill-dis- 
guised indignation of the Duc’s mother, 
“Madame.” Once while his Majesty was 
giving her a very low reverence in his best 
“grand manner,” the lady made a pirou- 
ette, so that when he drew himself up, he 
saw only her back as she proceeded to- 
wards the door. St. Simon was already as 
keen against the royal bastards as he was 
all the rest of his life. He saw that all 
distinctions were to be levelled for the 
sake of the monarchy, distinctions religious 
as well as historical, and from the first he 
fought against this absolutism as far as 
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such fighting was possible. Here, we have 
the key to his constant eagerness in the 
cause of his own order of dukes and peers 
of France. With him this was an histori- 
cal and political, as well as a personal feel- 
ing — quite a different thing from that 
mere love of title which may exist ina city 
knight as well as in the heir of Plantage- 
net barons, 

In 1693, St. Simon went again to the 
Low Countries in the Royal Roussillon 
regiment of cavalry. This was the cam- 
paign —so admirably sketched by Macau- 
ay — where the King suddenly returned 
to Versailles rather than fight the Prince 
of Orange with the best chances. Alas, 
that such a plumed and jewelled hat should 
have a white feather in it! 
father died in May that year, and he was 
now Duke,) stayed, and fought at Neer- 
winden mounted on a bay horse. 

When he returned to Paris, the question 
of settling him in life, now that he was 
head of his branch, and that his father’s 
governments had been conferred upon him 
by the King, much engaged his mother’s 
attention and his own. Various young la- 
dies of sufficient rank were passed in re- 
view ; but before the young Duke met. the 
one whom he was fortunate enough to 
marry, he took a step eminently character- 
istic of him. Neither millions, he writes, 
nor the fashion of the time, nor his own 
needs would ever have tempted him to a 
mésalliance ; but, neither on the other hand, 
were mere rank and fortune sufficient in 
his eyes. He and his intimates aimed at 
something higher than the ordinary stand- 
ard of the nobles of the day, and were 
quietly religious after a fashion of their 
own, which was not at all the fashion of 
Madame de Maintenon and the Jesuits. 
They aspired to purity as well as dignity 
of life; and, compared with the Lancelots 
in.red heels, and the Viviens in hoop-pet- 
ticoats, of that court without an Arthur, 
were Arthurs themselves. The “Duc de 
Beauvilliers, Fénelon’s friend, was one of 
this good school; and from sheer rever- 
ence for his character, St. Simon proposed 
himself to him as a suitor for one of his 
daughters. The eldest was going into a 
convent, —she was out of the question. 
The second was deformed. The third was 
a child. In short, no alliance was then 
possible, but we need hardly wonder that 
the Duc de Beauvilliers was much struck 
by the loyal affection of his junior, and 
continued, as.he promised, to regard him- 
self as his father, through life. St. Simon 
retired for a season to console himself at 
La Trappe, where it was. his habit to. re- 
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tire at certain intervals, always, altho 

as yet shy that such a fact should 
known to his comrades of the army and 
the court. 

To that period belongs, while St. Simon 
was still so young, his first distinction in a 
field where there was plenty of work cut 
out for him. The Marshal Duke of Lux- 
embourg thought the opportunity created 
by his military successes good for claiming 
the second place in sepeuloa among the 
dukes and peers of France; which gave 
rise to a celebrated procés de préséance. St. 
Simon, here and always, was resolute for 
the rights of his order. His turn for his- 
torical studies fell in naturally with his 
sensibility to what he thought the fallen 
condition of the nobdlesse, and this union 
of duke and genealogist — antiquary and 
grandee — made him a formidable oppo- 
nent to pretenders. of whatever degree. 
Much good wit has been lavished by the 
French upon the duke’s ducal hobby. 
“He saw nothing in France but the no- 
bility, nothing in the nobility but the 
dukes, and nothing in the dukes but. him- 
self,” says one satirist. This of course, is 
fun. To do St. Simon justice, we must 
remember that while his whole generation 
in France, and indeed everywhere else, at- 
tached great importance to precedence, the 
etiquette of Louis XIV.’s court being a 
machinery as elaborate as that of a clock, 
he saw a symbolical value in ranks, forms, 
and ceremonies. No man was more pene- 
trated with the idea of noblesse oblige. He 
had a sincere love for the well-being of 
France. He kept himself pure from in- 
trigue, servility, and seli-seeking, just as 
he did from the grosser vices of the time. 
If he sinned in over-doing the details of 
what he undertook for his order, whether 
by action or pen, this was rather pedan- 
try than vanity or prejudice. He was 
as hard on the encroachments of his own 
class as on any other; and he loved and 
served merit wherever he found it.. Such 
activity as this he showed so early in the 
Luxembourg case, made him many ene- 
mies, and did him disservice with the 
King. His Majesty liked nothing that sa- 
voured of independence of view, and any- 
thing like historical accuracy in questions 
of rank interfered with his views about his 
bastards, whom he was constantly putting 
forward to the prejudice of the princes of 
the blood. He had a terrible punishment 
for this, in the behaviour of the Duc de 
Maine, in the campaign.of 1695. That fa- 
vourite’s behaviour struck out from M. 
d’Elbceuf an admirable bon-mot preserved 
by St. Simon. In the presence of a large 
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company, that General asked his illegiti- 
mate highness where he was likely to 
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with uneasiness on the growing genius and 
influence of St. Simon, whose fine luminous 


serve next year, for he, d’Elbauf, was de-| eyes had such an awkward power of pene- 
termined to serve underhim? Pressed to- 


say why, the General explained: “One 
is always sure of one’s life with you!” 
Namur had been lost, again, that season. 
It was only by accident that King Louis 
heard of his son's unfortunate conduct, 
and the occasion was long remembered. 
He so far forgot his royal reserve and 
gravity, as to cane a valet whom he had 
seen pocketing a biscuit—an incident 
which filled the court with icy terror — 
melting gradually into delicious ripples of 
chuckling laughter when the whole story 
became known. 

St. Simon made his last campaign — his 
station being Germany — at thistime. In 
the promotion of 1702, he was passed over, 
and in a way that induced him to retire 
from the service. The King was more or 
less sulky with him for the next three 
years. At last, some explanation became 
necessary in consequence of another ques- 
tion of ranks, and St. Simon spoke to the 
King with respectful frankness. He was 
well received — rather to the surprise of 
the court. Mediocre, selfish, despotic as 
he was, the King could bear being ad- 
dressed with a well-bred freedom by a 
man against whom he was prejudiced. In 
1706 he even chose St. Simon for the em- 
bassy to Rome. But this fell through, 
with no other result than to make people 
who were already jealous of St. Simon a 
little more jealous. His enemies used a 
means of injuring him in the royal eyes 
afterwards, the success of which illustrates 
the character of the court. They, as it 
were, poisoned him with sugar. They 
praised to the King his talents, application, 
energies — qualities which his Majesty 
loved not in a grand seigneur. Hisideal of 
a grand seigneur was a high-bred gentle- 
man helping to make his court brilliant, 
and with no brains nor opinions in par- 
ticular. Brains were useful for Ministers, 
no doubt, and these were best chosen, he 
thought, from among men who had noth- 
ing but the royal favour to boast of or to 
rest upon. The noble was an ornament, 
the Minister was a clerk, in the eyes of 
this stupendous egotist, whose fair good 
sense fell far short of genius, whose edu- 
cation had been neglected, whose patron- 
age of the arts sprang from policy rather 
than taste, and whose relish for intellect 
for its own sake was infinitely below that 
of our Charles II., not to mention a sov- 
ereign so high above both as Frederick 
the Great. 





tration in them. And the Duke was so 
discreet, and had such a judicious knowl- 
edge of what was due to kings as well as 
dukes, — nay, of what was due to this 
King himself, for the good side of him and 
his reign! A mere frondeur, however 
witty, a rash man who could not keep his 
temper in check, and violated the bien- 
séances, how easy to dispose of him! But 
St. Simon knew the position perfectly, and 
knew the man he had to deal with. No- 
body more admired the King’s good-breed- 
ing —due, ashe more than once reminds 
us, to his training under the Queen-mother 
and her ladies, long ago — a generation 
(we may add) unjustly kept of sight 4 
their successors till the’ studies of M. 
Cousin and others shed a new light upon 
them in our own time. But there was 
another side to his Majesty and his system, 
and we may forgive St. Simon’s love of 
aristocracy for the sake of the extra zeal 
which it gave to his criticism of despotism. 
The whole gist of that criticism, carried 
through his many volumes, is, that Louis’s 
systematic absolutism paralyzed and de- 
teriorated the national life. We have seen 
France in our own generation suffer from 
the same recurring phenomenon; and the 
nearest modern representatives of St. Si- 
mon in her literature are not the amusing 
sketchers of manners, but Montalembert 
and De Tocqueville. 

By the time at which we have arrived, 
it was pretty obvious that St. Simon 
would never be employed by the Grand 
Mouarque. His part under that reign was 
to be an observer. But he was much 
younger than the King, and there was a 
new generation in the field, from whom he 
hoped something better for France. The 
Memoirs, no doubt, went steadily on, and 
there is reason to believe that his Majesty 
had an uneasy suspicion of their existence. 
Our Duke, however, had still another func- 
tion —one of great though silent import- 
ance in all spheres of life — that of a con- 
fidential adviser. To the King he was 
only a polite grandee, viewed with some- 
thing of a jealous disquiet. But to other 
personages of condition he was a friendly 
counsellor, thoughtful, watchful, influen-~ 
tial for good. The Duc d’Orleans had 
been a companion of his youth, and from 
1706, when they renewed relations, he was 
as much a good genius as any one could 
be to a man whose fine talents. and natur- 
ally amiable character were weakened and 


t is probable that he looked sullied by long-continued debauchery. He 
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held a similar place in the friendship of 
the Duke of Burgundy, Louis's grandson, 
the Dauphin, of whom France and all Eu- 
rope held high hopes, which were buried 
with him in his untimely grave. The 
court was full of cabals—the shifting 
sands, dangerous eddies, and treacherous 
currents under its brilliant flow. St. Si- 
mon’s independent position, and high 
character, made his advice as trustworthy 
as his subtle penetration made it acute. 
Of these cabals one of the most formidable 
ras that of the brutal but able Duc de 
“endéme, whose interests seemed to him 
ud his friends to require the ruin of the 
Dake of Burgundy. Vendéme behaved 
very ill to Burgundy in Flanders, where 
he was serving under him, and where 
1708) they lost the battle of Oudenarde. 
be loss was imputed by Vendéme and his 
friends to their commander-in-chief, and 
they filled Paris with libels against him. 
His father, “ Monseigneur,” called, some- 
what infelicitously, the Great Dauphin, 
was still alive, and want of sense or cour- 
age, or both, made him listen with ap- 
proval to the enemies of his heir. St. Si- 
mon worked for the injured duke, and 
was freely calumniated. hen the Min- 
ister, Chamillart, was disgraced, he did not 
desert him, but with perhaps more prom- 


inence than was necessary, paid homage 


to his decline. This fidelity is one of the 
most honourable of St. Simon’s traits; 
and the quality was a rare one, of difficult 
exercise, in the court of Louis XIV. 
Accordingly, we find St. Simon stead- 
ily rising in social and so in political in- 
fluence, during the King’s last years. 
Honours, which servile courtiers aspired to 
in vain, were pressed upon this duke and 
duchess, whose high tone of independence 
and decorous purity of life were equally a 
reproach to the glittering crew around 
them. The duchess was made dame d’hon- 
neur to the Duchess of Berry, on her mar- 
riage with the King’s grandson ; and they 
were installed in some of the most conve- 
nient apartments at Versailles. The Duke, 
as we have said, was not the kind of man 
for employment at that time, but in a pri- 
vate quiet way he had great importance, 
by a sort of diplomatic exercise of his tal- 
ents within the court circle. The old 
King’s sun —spite of its proud motto, 
Nec pluribus impar — was gradually setting 
in gloomy clouds; his superiority was 
broken abroad by defeats, and at home by 
public misery and discontent. All eyes 
were turned,—and who must have felt 
that quicker than the weary old man? — 
to the future. The death of Monseigneur 
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destroyed the hopes of one cabal — not to 
St. Simon’s displeasure. Then the star 
of hope shone over the head of the Duke 
of Burgundy—to none with a sweeter 
lustre than St. Simon. There is something 
ogee d melancholy in the Duke’s hope- 
ul watching over that Dauphin —a vir- 
tuous prince, a reading man, bent upon 
being a good king; and then, so severe 
upon royal bastards, so sound upon the 
dignity of dukes! Whata prospect for St. 
Simon’s country, and for his hobby! He 
became to the heir of Louis in his man- 
hood a teacher such as Fénelon had been 
in his youth; and drew up state papers for 
him to study. It was a labour like that 
which Bolingbroke (now, 1711, nearing his 
zenith) undertook years afterwards with 
Prince Frederick, the labour of a philosoph- 
ical sculptor upon the figure of a patriot 
king. The Frenchman had the better ma- 
terial to work upon. But every royal 
family is doomed to have its Marcellus. 
The graceful and lively daughter of Savoy, 
the Dauphiness, whose company had given 
to the decaying Louis the last gleams of 
gaiety of his life, had not been dead a week, 
before her husband too died, and their 
bodies were taken together to St. Denis. 
It was a terrible blow to St. Simon. It 
might have been a serious danger if his 
friend the Duc de Beauvilliers had not 
dexterously contrived to extract from the 
prince’s casket some of the secret letters 
which St. Simon had sent him. 

That the Dauphin had been poisoned 
was a general belief, and was the belief 
of St. Simon himself. He was intensely 
interested in what followed upon it. We 
know his friendly relations with the Duc 
d’Orleans, of whom he was'a sober men- 
tor. One of his diplomatic successes had 
been to induce him to get rid of the dan- 
gerous Madame d’Argenton, and reconcile 
himself with his duchess. The fidelity of 
the counsellor was now put to a new test. 
A rumour was industriously spread tlrat the 
Duc d’Orleans was the poisoner of the 
Dauphin, and this rumour, according to 
St. Simon, was supported by the secret 
activity of the remains of the Vendéme 
cabal. Vendéme the bestial was now in 
Spain, where this same year, 1712, he came 
to his end, being plundered by valets upon 
his death-bed, and buried with kings in the 
Escurial. But the old allies, whose interest 
it had been to damage the Duke of Burgun- 
dy, were now interested in laying his death 
to the doorof the Duke of Orleans. The 
Duc de Maine, and his friend the Mainte- 
non, aided by some survivors of the other 
cabal of Monseigneur, or of Meudon, all 
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hated d’Orleans, and now hated and feared 
him worse than ever, as a legitimate prince 
of the blood, whom every death in the di- 
rect royal line brought nearer to the su- 
preme power in France. The faults of that 
rince, too well known even now as “the 
gent,” were plain enough, and have 
been handled with perfect frankness by 
St. Simon himself. He was a debauchee 
and ascoffer. But he was not, therefore, 
necessarily a murderer into the bargain, 
and he had less to gain from the Dauphin’s 
being out of the way than his accuser the 
Duke of Maine, who knew the Dauphin’s 
views about the illegitimate princes and 
their triumphs. But the bastard, timid as 
he was, and the veteran mistress, whom 
the King had made an “honest woman,” 
but could not make a good woman of, 
were successful for the time. The Duke 
of Orleans, “grandson of France,” was 
publicly shunned by the courtiers on every 
occasion. Here, the Duc de St. Simon be- 
haved with the loyalty of a friend and the 
courage of a gentleman. He visited the 
Duke and lived with him on his usual foot- 
ing. There was probably a dash of pride 
in the marked way in which he was seen 
to sit with the disgraced prince in the 
corners of saloons, or to stroll with him in 
the gardens of Marly in sight of the very 
and Madame de 
Maintenon. His friend, the Duc de Beau- 
villiers, fairly forced him to go for a short 
visit at this period to his estates at La 
Ferté ; perhaps he so avoided an explosion ; 
but as to his main offence, he was incorri- 
ible. Madame de Maintenon and the Duc 
e Maine were working day and night to 
prevent, if it were possible, the Orleans 
regency, looming 80 large ahead, now that 
the Duke of Berry (May 4, 1714) had fol- 
lowed his brother the Dauphin to the 
grave, and there were none of the King’s 
descendants of an age to assume power. 
They had induced the weary, breaking 
sovereign to decree that Maine and the 
other bastards should rank with princes of 
the blood, whereas they had hitherto held 
an intermediate rank between these and 
the dukes and peers. They had vexed him 
into making an unjust testament in their 
favour, the scent of which brought troops 
of sycophants on the Duke de Maine’s 
track. And St. Simon was as much iso- 
lated now at the court in one way as the 
Duke of Orleans. Nobody, indeed, could 
hint, even in ears greediest of slander, 
anything against the Duke’s honour or the 
urity and order of his life and household. 
ut his best friends, the Dukes of Chev- 
reuse and Beauvilliers, were gone, and the 


windows of the 5 
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men in power and favour were of a meaner 
type. ere is some reason to believe 
that the King himself, who never took to 
St. Simon, and who detested the aristo- 
cratic independence of his principles and 
character, did him more justice, at the last, 
than any of his own peculiar courtiers. 
Such was the state of things as the 
King’s death drew near. The faction 
whom his life kept together watched Or- 
leans keenly, trusting much for their suc- 
cess to the harm which his own folly and 
their spite had done him, and keeping the 
King’s will in reserve. It was plain that 
the loyal St. Simon would be one of the 
men of the future, and it is amusing to see 
how interested persons drew near the Duke 
— to fish in those still but very deep wa- 
ters and come away with empty baskets — 
to play the courtier to a man to whoma 
court was, by this time, what a chess-board 
and its pieces was to Philidor. The old 
Marshal Villeroy was one of those who, 
thanks to the supple Maintenon, recovered, 
in his old age, the favour which he had lost 
by losing the battle of Ramillies, and was 
now a high Minister of state; though, at 
best, a brave, ignorant, gossiping old sol- 
dier, with much turn for playing the cour- 
tier, and a large budget of questionable sto- 
ries. He used to ask himself to dinner at 
St. Simon’s — the Duke keeping a hospit- 
able table for his friends, like our own fine 
old English gentleman. The most perfect 
courtesy awaited him there, we may be 
sure, but, except that and his dinner, he 
carried nothing else away. Father Tellier, 
the Jesuit, also came much about St. Si- 
mon at this time, but the Duke distrusted 
him, and did not love his order. The 
crafty Duke of Noailles was another in- 
triguer of the crisis. How long the old 
monarch’s sand would take to run out was 
the one question of the day. The world 
flowed to and ebbed from the saloons of 
the Duke of Orleans almost in exact har- 
mony with the state of Louis’s pulse. One 
day he rather rallied, and was known to 
have eaten a couple of biscuits with a 
glass of Alicante wine. At once the rooms 
of the future Regent were deserted, much 
to his amusement and that of St. Simon. 
Our Duke, profoundly affected by the 
loss of the Dauphin, saw nothing for it 
now but to make the best of the Duke of 
Orleans. That prince had talents and 
knowledge and likeable qualities, in spite 
of his facile indolence and fatal love of 
pleasure. If Louis XIV. was, as Thack- 
eray says, a royal snob, his nephew wasa 
royal Bohemian. The grave old King, now 
about to face the King of Terrors (and it 
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must be admitted that he received his 
brother monarch with all possible decorum, 
and took leave of the world with the state- 
ly politeness which distinguished him), 
had been quite as vicious a man as d’Or- 
leans, and inferior to him in brains and 
knowledge. But he had been, always, 
prudent and self-restrained, and always, 
more or less, a worker with some head for 
business; whereas the Regent was a wild, 
not a calculating, sensualist, whose day 
began with a headache and ended with an 
orgy. In the interval between these, the 
lucid interval of the afternoon, when he 
had cooled, and taken his chocolate, Or- 
leans could appreciate sound sense and 
honest advice as much as anybody. Un- 
fortunately, the night brought round his 
supper with its bacchanals and bottles, and 
the boon companions of that hour spoiled 
the influence of the wise friends of the ra- 
tional part of the day. His majestic uncle 
went about his very pleasures with a dig- 
nified gravity. He did not care for wit 
and witty comrades, though he occasional- 
ly said an epigrammatic thing in a deliber- 
ate way, much as we may suppose an owl 
to lay its egg. After dallying with the 
sultana of the time — the mattresse en titre 
—he would go publicly to bed to’ his 
Queen, one grandee handing the shirt, 
another holding the bougeoir, like Olympian 
Jove in Homer: — 


"Evda xidevd dvabdc: mapa dé ypvad0povoc “Hp7. 


The Regent revelled with a crew like 
tat of Comus. St. Simon had much the 
same kind of difficulties with him that 
Clarendon had with Charles II. There 
was a whole side of the Regent’s life which, 
though too well knowing all about it, St. 
Simon never saw any more than we see 
the other half of the moon. 

But men must work with the tools that 
they can get; and St. Simon, the rather 
that he had a real personal liking for the 
Due d’Orleans, laboured hard to prepare 
his middle-aged pupil for the duties of the 
regency. He had long been ready with a 
“Reform Bill” of his own for France, no 
inconsiderable part of which he gradually 
induced Philip to adopt. The general de- 
sign was to convert the despotisin of Louis 
XIV. into a constitutional monarchy, too 
aristocratic, perhaps, for modern tastes, 
but still much more liberal than the gov- 
ernment of France for near a century be- 
fore. He postulated monarchy, of 
course, as the only form of government 
possible for France, but he wanted a mon- 
archy modified by sharing part of its pow- 
er with the noblesse—not dominating 
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through secretaries of state and their staff: 
for whom he proposed to substitute coun- 
cils, formed of higher and better elements. 
He hoped, thus, to train a school of states- 
wen from among the nobility, which body 
had long, he complained, been without any 
other function than that of getting itself 
killed in the wars; being corrupted, mean- 
while, by the consequent idleness and the 
extravagance of a merely ornamental 
court-life, which resulted in vulgar mar- 
riages for money, and a lowered tone of sen- 
timent. To counteract all this, and make 
the order more worthy of France and more 
useful to it, St. Simon advocated a larger 
employment of its members in civil affairs. 
The decay of the noblesse had been accom- 
panied by constant encroachments of the 
‘ory ment which, according to St. Simon, 

ad improperly claimed rights not belong- 
ing to their historical position as legists. 
Forms and ceremonies, we know, ran- 
through all the framework of French life 
at that time. Now, one usurpation of the 
parliament had particularly annoyed St. 
Simon as an outward and visible sign of 
the inward and spiritual presumption (from 
his point of view) of the body. At the re- 
ceptions of peers, the first president, in 
calling out their names, kept his cap on, 
and did not uncover till he came to the 
princes of the blood! President Novron 
had done this, in a marked manner, on the 
reception of a Noailles, afterwards Cardi- 
nal, in 1681. On that occasion, the Duc 
d’Uzes indignantly kept his hat on, and the 
order formally complained to the King. 
This well-known affaire du bonnet, as it was 
called, remained a standing grievance. St. 
Simon thought the establishment of the 
new government an excellent opportunity 
for keeping the parliament in its place, and 
showing it that a body of professional law- 
yers, however respectable as members of 
legal tribunals, had little but the name in 
common with the parliament of England. 

With regard to ecclesiastical matters, 
St. Simon was strongly Gallican, and, al- 
though a good Catholic, detested the ultra- 
montanism of which we hear so much in 
ourday. The Constitution Unigenitus, and 
the Jesuits, had no more resolute enemy. 
He was for setting free the persons who 
had been imprisoned during the long reli- 
gious controversies of the reign of Louis; 
taking a firm while respectful tone with 
the Pope; and politely getting Father Tel- 
lier, the King’s Jesuit confessor, and his 
chief friends, out of the country. : 

While thus urging principles, he also 
took the liberty of proposing persons to 
the new governor of France. lie advised 
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that Harcourt and Huxelles should be re- him, and ran contrary to his own words to 
tained. “But you, then,” said Philip, one the Duke of Orleans spoken after he had 
day during these discussions at Marly — taken the sacrament. It tied the Regent 
“ you propose everybody, and never name up in such a way, that the real power must 
yourself; @ quoi donc voulez-vous étre?” have rested with the Duc ‘de Maine. The 
This was graceful and friendly, and Philip Regent addressed the assembly to this ef- 
went on to offer his counsellor the Financ- fect, insisting that his regency ought to be 
es. But St. Simon honestly pleaded his | free and independent, and that he should 
unfitness for this post, especially at a time choose his own Council. It was an anxious 
when public affairs were such that bank- day. The sitting was adjourned to the 
= seemed to him the only possible re- | evening. St. Simon, knowing Philip’s fatal 
sult. And then he went on to give his ad- | facility, and fearing that he might be 
vice that the States-General should be sum- | swayed over into weak concessions, sent an 
moned, as a kind of heroic remedy in the excuse to the Cardinal de Noailles, with 
crisis to which the kingdom had come. The | whom he was to have dined, and followed 
measure would be popular. The States-|his chief to the Palais Royal. He dined 
General would incur the responsibility of | with him there, and they returned to the 
whatever was done. And they would aid parliament. When the voting was gone 
the Regent in keeping in check the illegiti- | through, the Regent’s triumph was com- 
mate princes so scandalously declared ca-|plete. The codicil was abrogated, and 
pable of succeeding to the crown. nothing was left to Maine but the superin- 
Thus, the duke and the prince conferred, tendevce of the education of the young 
while the worn-out Louis lay dying. On King, afterwards Louis XV. 
Sunday the 1st of September, 1715, at a| St. Simon was, as might have been ex- 
quarter-past eight in the morning, he died, ' pected, appointed to the council of regen- 
three days before his seventy-seventh birth- cy; and the other councils, the establish- 
day. France had never seen so old a mon- ment of which he had suggested, were 
arch, nor so long a reign. soon in working order. But his project 
Our business, of course, is with St. Si-|for a meeting of States-Generals fell 
mon, and with the regency only as far as through. It was destined that they should 
he is concerned. Next morning, whatever not meet till the memorable year 1789, 


was most distinguished in France was as- | when it was too late for them to do what 
sembled with the parliament to meet the St. Simon had dreamed of their doing. 


Regent and open the late King’s will. Our | During the regency, St. Simon always 
Duke was the first man to speak in the as- had much personal influence over Philip; 
sembly. He rose, before the president — | but his politics were scarcely ever adopt- 
uncovered, then covered himself again, — ed. He was unfriendly, in vain, to the 
and said, in the midst of profound silence, ' English alliance. He did not succeed in 
that in consideration of the ag Hey end | ON his master to cultivate Czar 
questions before them, the peers had re- | Peter and Russia. He failed to present 
solved to tolerate el the oe i the ee oe bg be- 
rotesting against them — all usurpations |coming first Minister. e broke down, 
wale to the Manhventags of their yore | Owing to the opposition of the financiers, 
and that they — come to meg — = his a to abolish the Fey = 
on the strength of a promise, the night be- | that salt-tax of odious memory whic - 
fore, from the Duke of Orleans, that their | 000 gabeleurs were employed in collecting, 
grievances should be — = — the | and — filled a a — a 
ublic business permitted. e gent tion and misery. Never did he know, ti 
ceatioand this. Then, a deputation from | he was a member of the council of regen- 
the parliament went to seek the ee ee oe do ne! good ! 
ae ee ia ty ix.899.) «S 

os dash ceasy—-tha, been a, Ginen Jt vige Bn “hetuelly ete fey cad ot 
watching the effect with those sleepless | many others have an interest contrary to 
eyes of his. The occasion was historic, and | any sort of good that can be proposed.” 
history had been the passion of his life ; | On the other hand, the Duke had his suc- 
the inspiration of his politics, and his pre- cesses and consolations. He had the sat- 
judices; his guide in hours of business, |isfaction of assisting at the Lit de Justice 
his favourite amusement in hours of iD a S hn ged omg Age od y 
sure. uc de Sully, but above the Duc de 

The codicil was the expression of the last |la Rochefoucauld!), where the bastard 
concession made by the misled and ex-' princes were solemnly reduced to their 
hausted King to the clique which ruled ' rank as peers, dating from the creation of 
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their peerages. He had constant oppor- 
tunities of serving worthy people, and he 


availed himself freely of his influence in 
‘that way. In the brilliant period of the 
financier Law, he and his } mere might 
have become as rich as they liked. But 
he would never accept any Mississippi 
shares, not even when the Regent himself 

ressed them upon him. And, when the 
Regent once reproached him for refusin 
the King’s benefits, he contented himeelf 
with drawing some old arrears due to his 
father. He steadily declined also, the 
place of governor to the young King. It 
is characteristic of the atrocious nature of 
faction, in that day, that a principal rea- 
son of St. Simon’s refusal arose from his 
fears that if anything went wrong with the 
boy’s health, the Regent and himself as 
the Regent’s confidential friend would be 
exposed to the vilest calumnies. 

r place as a source of gain, for place 
as a scene of pomp, the Duc de Saint Si- 
mon cared little. But he did care for real 
historical rank, the distinction of his house, 
and the embellishment of his order. So, 
when in June 1721 the Regent announced 
to him his plan of a double marriage with 
Spain, by which the King should marry 
the Infanta, and the Prince of Asturias 
the Regent’s daughter, St. Simon at once 
asked for the mission to Madrid. An-ex- 
traordinary embassy to demand the In- 
fanta’s hand was, of course necessary — 
and what an excellent opportunity for 
making his second son, the Marquis of 
Ruffec, a grand d’Espagne! The grandes 
of Spain could not, indeed, he thought be 
ranked with the dukes and peers of France 
—who could? But the best houses in 
Spain, and many German and Italian 
houses, held the grandeeship— why not 
Rouvroy, which, through one heiress at 
least, had an incontestable descent from 
Vermandois, scions of Charlemagne? The 
Regent assented at once, not much, as we 
may suppose, to the satisfaction of the pow- 
erful Cardinal Dubois, always St. Simon’s 
enemy. The embassy went off excellent- 
ly, and St. Simon’s Memoirs contain an 
elaborate and most interesting account of 
it. To do any justice to that account 
however, would require an essay; nor 
would “St. Simon in Spain” be a bad sub- 
ject by itself in the hands of a writer fa- 
miliar with the Duke, and not ignorant of 
the country. Mr. Ford made ample use 
of the Memoirs, which on all questions — 
regarding the Spanish aristocracy espe- 
cially —are still of primary authority. 
Nowhere is St. Simon more characteristic 
than in this part of his narrative. His po- 
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liteness and tact—the delicate shrewd- 
ness with which he managed to get his 
own way without pressing unpleasantly 
upon others —are everywhere quietly re- 
vealed; while he seizes character in his 
quick fashion as usual, and never allows 
his pet antiquarian studies and hobbies to 
interfere with practical observation, nor 
his inborn relish for etiquette and formal- 
ities to spoil his common sense. Spanish 
life struck a foreigner then much as it does 
now. St. Simon found it at its best,— 
dull, monotonous, unsocial — a heavy mag- 
nificence prevailing in great shows, illu- 
minations, &c., now and then, but torpor 
and inferiority everywhere else; no genial 
hospitality, no literature to speak of any- 
where; even the eating and drinking de- 
testable except at a few tables of the 
nobles. The very Jesuits were not learned 
in Spain, he says. When he visited Tole- 
do he found that the Cordeliers had pulled 
down the hall in which the illustrious 
councils of old were held, to make a kitch- 
en there. His genealogical hobby in par- 
ticular was sadly stinted of grass, or, to 
use @ more accurate metaphor, of hay. 
By patient courtesy he contrived to get a 
great deal of information out of individual 
grandees. But materials for investigation 
were scarce. A mystery hung over the 
pedigrees, which he ascribes to the loose 
sexual relations caused by the influence of 
the Moors. He shows, too, that as Moors 
and Jews used to take the name and arms 
of their Christian godfathers on being 
converted, the result was a chaos. Yet 
he made the most of what was to be 
learned. 

Publicly and privately this embassy was 
a success. The Duke himself and his sec- 
ond son were made grandes —the eldest 
son received the Golden Fleece. Cardinal 
Dubois privately did the Duke all the 
harm he could, and the permanent Minister 
at Madrid, Maulevrier, was unfriendly. 
But St. Simon returned with a higher re- 
putation than ever. His public career, 
however, was now drawing to a close. 
He had had such a long experience of the 
weakness of the Regent’s character that, 
without losing his kindness for him, he 
kept away from him more and more. 
They came together again before long, 
but the Regent’s hour was at hand. A 
poet who was then living —our Thomson 
—awriter somewhat unjustly neglected 
now — tells us that — 


—— apoplexy cramm’d intemperance knocks 
Down to the ground, at once, as butcher felleth 
ox. 
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Such was the fate of Philip of Orleans in 
the last month of 1723. 

St. Simon lived a great many years af- 
terwards, during which he was an observer 
of affairs ouly, and principally employed 
in preparing his Memoirs, which close at 
the Regent’s death.* He went through 
the labour — a labour of love — of copying 
the entire MS. in all its extent. He lived, 
according to the seasons, between the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain in Paris and his seat at 
LaFerté. In 1754he made his will, which, 
in a passage breathing the most devoted 
attachment to the memory o¥ his wife, di- 
rects that he shall be buried beside her, 
and that their two coffins shall be so fas- 
tened together with rings, hoops, and 
bands of iron, that it shall be impossible 
to separate one from the other without 
breaking them both. He died at a great 
age in 1755. His Memzirs were taken in- 
to the charge of the Government. A few 
inquirers had access to them, and Madame 
du Deffand (1770) mentioned them in a 
letter to Horace Walpole. The first edi- 
tions published were mere abstracts. It 
was not till 1829 that an edition approach- 
ing to completeness appeared; and that of 
1864 lays claim to more fulness and exact- 
ness of order. There has been much criti- 
cism bestowed on the Memoirs on both 
sides of the Channel—the French being 
the best —anud anecdotes from them fiy 
about the literature of the century. But 
the British general reader’s knowledge of 
St. Simon is still hazy; his impression of 
him rather unjust, as second-hand impres- 
sions are apt to be; and it is much to be 
desired, now that France presents so many 
problems of difficult interest to the world, 
that a book of this historical importance 
should be more widely known amongst 
us. 

We have sketched St. Simon’s personal 
career at some length, considering our 
space, because, without such a sketch, any 
criticism we have to offer of the Memoirs 
and their author would be vague and im- 
personal. The reader has already seen 
what kind of man the duke was, and what 
were his opportunities of observation; and 
the Memoirs reflect both, not distantly and 
indistinctly, as Gibbon is reflected in the 
Decline and Fall, or Robertson in the 
Charles the Fifth, but livingly, humanly, 
familiarly. The duke is there before us, 
an honourable, pious-minded, patriotic 
man; yet with strong prejudices and a too 


* Itis ible, but not certain, that a continua- 
tion of them, from 1723 to 1748, exists among the 
Duke’s papers which are in the French Foreign 
Ofice. 
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keen vindictiveness, which last we believe 
to have been the worst point about him. 
We confess to liking St. Simon, but on 
that black point we shall not spare him. 
He exults over the sufferings of his ene- 
mies with a savage glee. His account of 
the Lit de Justice, which humiliated the 
parliament, and reduced the rank of the 
bastard princes, has passages recalling the 
primitive American woods : — 

“ Towards the third part of the reading, 
the first president, grinding the few teeth 
that remained to him, let his forehead rest 
on his staff, which he held with both hands, 
and, in this singular and marked posture, 
listened to the end of a reading, so over- 
whelming for him, so reviving (resurrective) 
for us. As for myself, I was dying for 
joy... . During the registration, I turned 
my eyes gently in all directions, and if I 
constrained them with constancy, I could 
not resist the temptation of revenging my- 
self on the first president. Insult, scorn, 
disdain, triumph, were darted at him from 
my eyes to the very marrow of his bones.” 

The Duc de Noailles, who had spread a 
false report about St. Simon, at the time 
when both were Ministers under the Re- 
gent, found no more mercy than the law- 
yer. He humbled himself before his 
brother of the sacred order of dukes, in 
vain. “Execrable perfidy,” “ monstrous 
ingratitude,” “fearful and profound pro- 
ject,” such are among the headings of the 
chapter in which St. Simon records the 
guilt and punishment of Noailles : — 

“Noailles suffered all, like a culprit 
crushed under the weight of his crime. 
The public insults he received from me, 
without number, did not restrain him. 
He was never weary of stopping before 
me, either in entering or leaving the Coun- 
cil, with an extremely marked reverence, 
nor I of passing right on without saluting 
him.... Twelve years passed in this 
fashion without any softening on my part.” 

The reconciliation, at last, was due to 
the intervention of the women of both 
families, and of the Cardinal de Noailles, 
the uncle of the offender, who wished to 
bring about a marriage between St. Si- 
mon’s eldest son and a lady of the enemy’s 
house. Even then, St. Simon shrank so 
much from meeting Noailles, and suffered 
so much in doing so, that he was on the 
point when he went home, he tells us, of 
having himself bled. 

This was a dangerous temperament, and 
we ought not to forget it in reading the 
Memoirs. Yet it is only fair to remember 
that all was open and above-board in these 
quarrels of St. Simon’s. He always tells 
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us frankly his personal relations to every- 
body of whom he writes, so that we need 
never be taken off our guard. And he 
made war: he did not practice treachery. 

If St. Simon’s vengefulness was a fault, 
his exaggerated sentiment of aristocracy 
was a foible. Sometimes it even reduces 
his satire to nonsense. For instance, in 
tracing the rise of a certain family to 
some obscure man’s bravery in battle, he 
says, “ Tous les vilains n’ont pas toujours 
peur,” as if the courage of Conde or Tur- 
renne would have been of any use, if 
courage had not been plentiful among 
their followers of all degrees. Never did 
a hobby take the road so splendidly capar- 
isoned with trappings of or and gules. A 
family tracing to the thirteenth century 
only is, in St. Simon’s eyes, of “ very ordi- 
pary antiquity.” A man without ancestry 
is “peu de chose,” sometimes, “ fort peu de 
chose,’ sometimes, more simply, “rien.” 
Occasionally we hear of a person’s coming 
“des gentilhommes fort ordinaires,” “de 
branche trés-cadette,”’ and so forth. Ques- 
tions of etiquette are handled precisely as 
if etiquette were a science. It would take 
pages to discuss all the points raised about 
precedence, salutations, shaking of hands, 
mourning, bows, tabourets, visits, and titles. 

Much of this kind of thing is wearisome 
to people in our generation, and they are 
apt to forget, first, that to St. Simon it 
was all inseparably mixed up with polit- 
ical and social ques:ions, and secondly, 
that he knew the weak side of it ali as 
well as they do. He regarded the nobility 
of France as kept down by the King, and 
encroached upon by the lawyers and in- 
tendants of provinces; the dukes and 
peers were the heads of that nobility; and 
he himself was a duke and peer. Natur- 
ally, he wished to do his best for his order, 
to make it a reality, and cherished accord- 
ingly all the still surviving customs, em- 
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Rohans, La Rochefoucaulds, La Tours, 
and La Trémoilles, with the steadiest hand. 
He ridicules as a mania the assumption of 
the title of “prince” by families which, 
however honourable otherwise, had no 
historic right to it: and what he says of 
the usurpation of the de, and the frequent 
tendency of the bourgeois to “ marquiser 
ou comtiser son nom,” is of importance for 
the history of France. The nbdbility of 
that country had been in great part ruined, 
and in great part swamped, long before 
its memorable Revolution. 

After all, however, the modern reader 
could hardly desire a better Liberal than 
our author shows himself to be in some 
important passages. Mention has been 
made of the Maréchal de Villeroy, gov- 
ernor of the young King Louis XV. Here 
is St. Simon’s account of a lesson which 
that teacher gave his royal pupil from the 
windows of the Tuileries one summer 
evening in the year 1721. The King had 
been to Notre Dame and Sainte Genevieve, 
to return thanks for his recovery from a 
severe illness : — 

“The crowd was such that a pin could 
not have fallen to the ground in all the 
parterre. The windows of the Tuileries 
were adorned and filled, and all the roofs 
of the Carrousel, as well as the Place it- 
self. The Marshal exulted in all this mul- 
titude, which disturbed the King, who was 
every moment hiding himself in corners ; 
the Marshal drew him forth by the arms, 
and led him sometimes to the windows, 
from which he saw the Carrou:el, and 
sometimes to those looking on the gar- 
dens and their innumeravle crowd. Every- 
body cried Vive le Roi! every time he was 
seen; and the Marshal, holding him every 
time he wanted to get away, cried too, 
‘See, then, my master, all this world of 
people is yours, all belong to you; you 
are the master of all; look at them, then, 


blems, and ornaments, which were so many | 4 little to content them, for they are all 
proofs and trophies of its old power. This| yours — you are the master of them all.’ 
was the serious side of his aristocracy as a; Beautiful lesson for a raler, which he was 
doctrine; its comic side as a hobby we| not tired of telling him every time he went 
have glanced at already; but he who | to the windows, so afraid was he of his for- 
would understand St. Simon must do jus-| getting it! . . . . This lesson made a great 
tice to both. It might seem at first sight | noise and did him little honour.” 


as if he were exceptionally fond of titles 


We all know, or ought to know, the 


among his contemporaries, whereas what! Religio Medici of a good old English wri- 


made him pass for an authority on such 
subjects was that he treated them with 
learned accuracy, and reduced them to 
regular rules. No book contains so much 
severe criticism of the pretensions of the 
French nobility to greater things than be- 
longed to them, as the Memoirs of St. Si- 
mon. He dissects the pretensions of the 





ter. St. Simon’s Confession of Faith, 
made Apropos of Jansenism under 1711, is 
a Religio Patricii, too enlightened, it would 
seem, for many a Catholic noble of later 
times : — 

“I hold every party detestable in the 
Church and in the State. There is no 
party but that of Jesus Christ. ... On 
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the other hand, I am closely attached, and 
still more by conscience than by healthy 
litical views, to what are improperly 
ee under the name of the liberties of 
the Gallican Church, since those liberties 
are neither privileges, nor concessions, nor 
usurpations, nor even liberties by tolera- 
tion and usage, but the constant practice 
of the church universal, which that of 
France has jealously preserved and de- 
fended against the enterprises and usur- 
ations of the court of Rome, which have 
inundated and enslaved all the others, and 
done by their pretensions an infinite harm 
to religion. I say the court of Rome, with 
respect to the bishop of Rome. . . the 
chief of the church. . . the first bishop. 
. as being the vicar of Jesus Christ 
par excellence, that is to say, the chief 
of all his vicars, who are the bishops. 
To which I add, that I hold the church of 
Rome to be the mother and mistress of 
all the others, with which it is necessary 
to be in communion; mother, magistra, 
and not domina; nor the Pope the only 
bishop, nor the universal bishop ordinary, 
and diocesan of all dioceses, nor having 
alone the episcopal power from which it 
flows into the other bishops, as the Inqui- 
sition, which I hold to be abominable be- 
fore God, and execrable to men, would 
make an article of faith... . It follows 
that I am very far from believing the Pope 
infallible in whatever sense it be taken, 
nor superior, nor even equal to the cecu- 
menical councils, to which alone it belongs 
to define articles of faith and to be with- 
out error regarding it.” 

The style of St. Simon is not the strong 
point of his book. It has not the translu- 
cent elegance of the prose of Pascal, nor 
the vivid decisive clearness of that of Vol- 
taire. Sometimes his narration drags, and 
he is an unequal writer, whose genius is 
stronger in observation and generalization 
than in expression. Like his predecessors, 
Sully and La Rochefoucauld, he probably 
disappoints those whose predominent no- 
tion about French literature is, that it 
ought to be lively and smart. His Me- 
moirs are essentially serious and historical ; 
he does not gossip for the sake of gossip. 
and his endless miniature portraits and 
anecdotes are brought together, not for 
the sake of comedy, but of the sober illus- 
tration of the life of hisage. It may startle 
the reader for a moment if we compare 
him to Hogarth, but really his art has 
more of the character of an artist like Ho- 
garth than of an artist like H. B. or Leech. 
Painting was emphatically his talepé, and 
Sainte-Beuve has well summed-up his 
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merit in a sentence when he says that “he 
is the greatest painter of his age, of the 
age of Louis XIV. in its entire expansion.” 
AS a complete picture of a despot and a 
despotism, nothing equals the Memoirs. 
Tacitus hardly surpasses some of hia best 
touches. And the reign of the “Great 
Monarch” will never again be the same 
thing in the eyes of the world that it was 
before the Memoirs came to light. Vol- 
taire’s Sicécle is admirable in its way. No 
medal struck in Louis’s honour during his 
long reign was a sharper. neater, brighter 
pore of workmanship. We have said be- 
ore that the charm of the reign in 
Voltaire’s eyes was as much as any- 
thing due to its patronage of the arts. 
But the royal liberality in this department 
has been much exaggerated by vague talk. 
When we look at the figures we find that 
the expenses of the academies at Paris 
and Rome, the pensions to men of letters, 
and the allowance to the observatory, never 
amounted, at an annual average —all of 
them together —to more than about half 
the money lavished upon Marly alone.* 
Voltaire’s Louis is an elaborate, artificial, 
court-dress portrait of the King; whereas 
in St. Simon we have the man in all his 
phases, whether showy or common-place ; 
a tyrant in his household as in his king- 
dom ; jealous and narrow; a pompous big- 
wig, full of selfishness and sham polite- 
ness; prude-ridden and priest-ridden; his 
nose always in the air, yet constantly led 
by it; a prize mediocrity, starting with 
everything in his favour, and prosperous 
while circumstances were good, but quite 
unequal to the position when opposed by 
men of real genius. Yet, King Louis thus 
amply set before us is but one of hun- 
dreds of figures in the elaborate drama of 
St. Simon’s Memoirs ; the scenes in which 
he appears are few compared with the 
multitude which they embody. 

He gives us likenesses of all kinds, 
from careful full-lengths in historical oil, 
such as those of the King and his family, 
of Fénelon, and others, to keen little pen- 
cil-sketches of debauched abbés, broken- 
down adventurers, old soldiers, demireps 
of wit, even valets if they come in his 
way, and iilustrate anything or anybody 
of importance. There are different kinds 
of this talent in literature; what dis- 
tinguishes St. Simon’s kind is that he gives 
you the analysis by which he arrives at his 
result, while he holds up the result before 
you as a vivid piece of art. He seems, 

* See the figures in the account drawn up by Mar, 


inier, commis des batiments under Colbert, Louvois- 
and Mansart. (St. Simon, Alem. viii. 458.) 
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more than most men, great as a paincer 
by dint of being great as an anatomist. 
Thua, in what Sainte-Beuve calls his “ in- 
comparable portrait” of Fénelon, how 
wonderfully he detects the fine silken 
thread of courtly ambition running through 
the saint, yet not spoiling him but leaving 
him saint still. Clarendon has drawn no 
character better; Horace Walpole none so 
well. We shall translate some passages, 
but to do more is quite beyond the scope 
of our article :— 

“This prelate was a tall, lean man, well 
made, pale, with a large nose, eyes from 
which fire and genius flowed like a torrent, 
and a physiognomy such that I have nev- 
er seen any that resembled it, and which 
could not be forgotten, though one should 
only have seen it once. It had something 
of everything in it, and the contraries 
were at war. It had gravity and gal- 
lantry, seriousness and gaiety; smacked 
equally of the doctor, the bishop, and the 
grand seigneur ; that which was uppermost, 
as in the whole person, was finesse, genius, 
the graces, becomingness, and, above all, 
nobleness. It required an effort to cease 
looking at him. All the portraits of him 
are speaking ones, without, however, hav- 
ing caught the justice of the harmony 
which was so striking in the original, and 
the delicacy of each character that this 
visage combined in itself. His manners 
answered to it in the same proportion 
with an easiness which communicated it- 
self to others, and the air and the good 
taste which only come from the best com- 

any and the great world, and which shed 
itself over all his conversations. With 
that, a gentle, natural, beautiful eloquence 
—but a man who never wished to have 
more wit than those to whom he was 
speaking, who placed himself on every- 
body’s level without letting them see it, who 
put them at their ease and seemed to en- 
chant, so that people could not quit him, 
nor defend themselves from him, nor help 
seeking to meet him again. It was this 
talent, so rare, and which he had to the 
last degree, that kept all his friends so en- 
tirely attached to him all his life, in spite 
of his fall, and that, in their dispersion, 
brought them together to speak of him, to 
regret him, to desire him, to hold to him 
more and more, like the Jews to Jerusalem, 
and to sigh after his return and to hope 
for it always, as that unhappy people still 
waits and sighs after the Messias. By this 
prophetic authority that he had acquired 
over his followers, he had become accus- 
tomed to a dominion which, gentle as it 
was, did not like resistance. Thus he 
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would not long have been suffered as a 
companion, if he had returned to the 
court, and entered in the council, which 
was always his great object.” 

A very different type of churchman, 
Dubois, is brought before us in a few 
sharp strokes : —“ All the vices battled in 
him as to which should be the master. 
They made a perpetual noise and combat 
there. Avarice, debauchery, ambition, 
were his gods; perfidy, flattery, servility 
his means; complete impiety his repose ; 
and the opinion that probity and honesty 
are chimeras in which people array them- 
selves, and which have no reality for any- 
body, his principle, in consequence of 
which, to him all means were good.” 

The talent for describing character was, 
perhaps, St. Simon’s chief literary gift. 
Bat it is difficult to decide between it and 
his cognate gift, for describing what we 
may call moral scenery. The force with 
which he puts on the canvas the appear- 
ance of the courtiers at Versailles when 
the death of Monseigneur changed the 
face of affairs in 1711, has justly been sin- 
gied out for notice by M. Sainte-Beuve :— 

“The greater number of them, that is, 
the fools, draw sighs from their heels, and 
with eyes dry and wandering, praised 
Monseigneur, but always with the same 
— his goodness, and bewailed the 

ing for the loss of so goodason. The 
cleverest among them, or the most con- 
siderable, disquieted themselves already 
about the king’s health; they knew the 
good sense of preserving so much judg- 
ment amidst the trouble, and left no doubt 
of it by the frequency of their repetitions. 
Others trely afflicted, and of the cabal 
thus destroyed, wept bitterly or con- 
strained themselves. Those who already 
regarded this event as favourable might 
well push their gravity to the point of 
maintaining an austere aspect ; it was only 
a clear veil which did not hinder good eyes 
from remarking and distinguishing all their 
traits. These ones held themselves as firm 
in their place as the most touched, in 
guard against opinion, against curiosity, 
against their satisfaction, against their 
movement; but their eyes made up for the 
little agitation of their bodies. Changes 
of posture —a certain care to avoid each 
other, to avoid even the meeting of the 
eyes; an indescribable something of free- 
dom in the whole person, notwithstanding 
the care to be composed — distinguished 
them in spite of themselves. 

Although it was by. no means St. Simon’s 
object to make his book a repertory of 
good stories, these are naturally scattered 
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over his many volumes, and give a light 
and pungent seasoning to what is essen- 
tially a history of grave importance. To 
him we owe the anecdote of the old lady 
of rank (a connection of his own by the 
way), who, hearing somebody moralize on 
a wicked grandee just dead, observed that 
God considered twice before he damned a 
man of such family. The Duke of Or- 
leans’s attempts to raise the devil; the 
fear of ghosts which made several ladies 
keep old women to sit up in their bedrooms 
all night; the downright drunkenness of 
the half crazy, but pretty and witty Duch- 
ess of Berry; the vagaries of the Abbé 
d’Entragues, who slept with his arms held 
up to make his hands white, and had him- 
self bled regularly for the benefit of his 
interesting complexion; the killing of a 
gentleman in an orgy by emptying a quan- 
tity of Spanish snuff in his wine; the 
promenading of Samuel Bernard the bank- 
er round the King’s gardens by Louis him- 
self, with the happiest effects on the finan- 
cier’s purse-strings, are not indeed details 
of much consequence, but illustrate the 
character of the time, and are recorded 
with a polite liveliness in the old French 
manner. St. Simon lived far into the 
eighteenth century, but he never ceased to 
be a man of the seventeenth. He did not 
take kindly to Voltaire, or his contempo- 
raries ; but has always a kind word to say 
for Madame de Sévigné, La Bruyére, La 
Fontaine, Boileau, or Bossuet. The range 
of subjects in which he is at home tempts 
to discursiveness and quotation. But we 
must forbear; content, if we shall have as- 
sisted to make more popular, a writer some- 
times misrepresented, and already more 
talked of than read, by dwelling for a lit- 
tle on the most interesting points about 
his character and genius. 


From Saint Pauls. 
OFF THE SKELLIGS. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘*So are you to my thoughts, as food to life, 
Or as sweet-season’d showers are to the und ; 

And for the peace of you I hold such stri 

As ’twixt a miser and his wealth is found.” 

In a few days the Wilsons arrived, anda 

great boy with them who was in every- 
y’s way. 

I soon saw that Jane was still a good 
deal interested in Mr. Brandon, and that 
her mother no longer cared to oppose her. 
Iam sure he was not aware of her prefer- 
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ence, but he was aware of our observa- 
tion; he knew his sisters watched him 
when in her company, and I believed that 
if he could be with her when she was away 
from her people and from his he would be 
glad. So one morning, when Valentine 
and Giles had gone out fishing, and had 
left word with Liz and me to be at our 
favourite Cove at one o’clock with lunch- 
eon, when they would meet us and walk 
home with us, I went to Liz at eleven 
o’clock, and took with me an attractive pa- 
per setting forth that there was to be a 
cottage flower-show that day in a village 
close by, and when I saw she longed to go 
to it (for she was infatuated about such 
things), I said I could easily get some one 
else to go to the Cove with me, and she 
gladly let me. So I sent on the basket by 
a girl whom we employed, ran to the bath- 
ing-machines and begged Jane Wilson to 
take a walk with me, — anything that made 
it in the least likely she would see Mr. 
Brandon she was sure to accept; and we 
set off together, both of us very well 
pleased. 

Jane was a sweet girl, not clever, but af- 
fectionate and simple. We were very hap- 
py that morning, and in the course of con- 
versation I let it appear that we were to 
have the two brothers to luncheon: In due 
time their boat was beached. I saw a man 
with bare feet spring out, take Valentine 
on his back and carry him beyond the 
waves. 

“That’s Mr. Brandon,” exclaimed Jane. 

“Ts it?” I said, for I had been looking 
at Valentine ; “he did it for a joke, then, 
no doubt. The sailor generally takes Val- 
entine on shore; for it would not be pru- 
dent in him to wet his feet.” 

Valentine now began to plod slowly up 
towards us, and Giles occupied himself 
some time pulling the oars and sails about, 
putting on his shoes, &c., and talking to the 
man. Then turning and seeing Valentine 
far before him, he set off to follow; and it 
sent a pang to my heart tosee the different 
= in which they proceeded. Valentine, 
walking rather slowly, and with a some- 
what plodding foot, was following the 
course of a freshwater stream which was 
between us and him, and which he would 
have to track up to a bridge near the cliff; 
but Giles, to shorten the distance, vaulted 
two or three times over this stream, and so 
came on straight towards us. 

“T wish Valentine was strong enough to 
do that,” I said. 

“One never sees such a graceful figure 
anywhere as Mr. Brandon’s,” said Jane: 





“look! there he goes again.” 
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His grace was nothing to me, but his 
vigour made me feel a little anxious, the 
difference was so marked between the two 
brothers. 

He came up the knoll on which we sat, 
before Valentine reached us; he greeted 
Jane Wilson with all politeness, and then 
he gave me a significant look and came and 
seated himself beside me, where Valentine 
of course was intended to be. 

When Valentine appeared, having 
crossed the bridge, he did not look best 
pleased: he was not often put out, but 
when he was, he always showed it. Giles 
did not rise, and went on talking, spread- 
ing out the viands, and helping us to them, 
in spite of two or three looks that I gave 
him, aud which he returned with a certain 
air of amused defiance. 

Jane would no doubt have liked to sit 
where I did; but as Valentine would not 
talk at all, she could talk to Giles, and did 
for a while, till he too fell into silence, 
leaving us to talk together, and beginning 
to hum a few notes of some little German 
song. 

“ Let us have a quartett,” said Valen- 
tine, speaking for the firsttime. Anything 
that enabled him to exercise his voice was 
always welcome to him; and though I was 
very angry with Giles for being so tire- 
some, I could not possibly help laughing, 
and was obliged to turn my face to him to 
hide it from the other two. 

They had both of them a little way of 
singing out of tune, and I felt that now 
Giles was going to be punished for his be- 
haviour and that it served him right. 

“IT wish Mr. Brandon would sing a solo 
instead,” said Jane, humbly. “I am often 
afraid that I sing out of tune, and I don’t 
like to exhibit my defects.” 

This was so true, and so modestly said, 
that I could not bear the thought of her 
being made to sing. “You willsing?” I 
said tohim. “ Pray do.” 

“ Of course,” he answered. 

Jane named a song that she wished for ; 
and while he sang it, I thought I had never 
heard anything so sweet in my life, and as 
it went on, I sat as forward as I could, be- 
cause an inconvenient tear stole down 
Jane Wilson’s cheek, and dropped upon 
her glove. 

I was so sorry I had brought her that I 
could almost have cried too, and I felt com- 
forted to be sure that Valentine did not 
see the tear, for he was pulling some bits 
of fern out of the rock behind us, and com- 
paring them with other bits that he had in 
a pocket note-book. 

“That’s not green spleenwort, old fel- 
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low,” said Mr. Brandon, the moment he 
had finished his song; “you need not 
think it.” And they began to argue to- 
gether about the ferns in the neighbour- 
hood. Valentine and I had found a great 
many varieties, as we supposed ; but when 
they were spread in the note-book before 
Jane’s more learned eyes, some of them 
were condemned as young specimens of 
the more common sorts, and several as 
mere duplicates in different stages of 
growth. 

1 was very much disappointed when Jane 
said that none of it was the “ viride.” 

«“ But there is some here,” said Giles, 
“and if you really care to see it, I can 
easily show it you, —it is not a hundred 
yards from this spot.” 

He sprang up, and I half mechanically 
rose when he held out his hand to me. 

“Val,” he said, “if you and Jane will go 
over the bridge, I'll bring Miss Graham 
round to the knoll. It’s a much shorter 
way; we shall be there before you.” 

“Very well,” said Valentine, and Giles, 
who had not let go my hand, put it on his 
arm, and we set off at a brisk pace in what 
seemed the wrong direction. We crossed 
over the sandy knoll, and came to the 
brink of the stream again. He let go my 
hand and vaulted over it, fetching a wheel- 
barrow which was in the field on the other 
side. 

“The spleenwort’s on this bank,” he 
said, as he returned, “a little lower down.” 
He turned the wheel-barrow upside down 
in the middle of the stream, and setting 
his foot on it to keep it steady, invited me 
to step on it, which I did, and crossed 
easily; then he returned it to the spot 
where he had found it, and we went on a 
few paces, where we found the delicate 
weed, and saw Valentine and Jane giving 
the lunch-basket to our girl-messenger, 
who had come for it. 

Giles laughed, and waving his hand to 
them, signalled to Valentine to go over the 
bridge and take our usual path. 

Valentine seemed undecided; but Giles 
got me to take his arm again, and set 
forth at a good pace with me over the 
sandy knolls and hollows. “ We shall be 
there long before them,” he repeated. 
“ He must go over the bridge, for he can’t 
cross up there.” Then we climbed a hill, 
and as we came down to the knoll where 
we were to wait, he indulged in a series of 
what, in talking of his sister Emily’s laugh, 
he had called “ ecstatic little chuckles.” 

“I am. afraid Valentine would go up 
there after us,” I said, “ and expect to find 
a bridge.” 
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“Then he would have to come back 
again,” said Giles, “for he would never 
think of the wheel-barrow ; and if he did, 
he could not jump over to it: besides, it is 
such a slight affair that Jane’s foot would 
break in the bottom of it.” 

“ You are very tiresome to-day; I hard- 
ly know you! Valentine won’t like my 
not walking with him.” 

“Then he shouldn’t have done it!” 

“ He had nothing at-all to do with it,” 

I answered, not pretending to misunder- 
stand him; “it was entirely my doing. 
Why should you expect me to debar my- 
self from the society of my friends?” I 
continued; but I could not help laugh- 
ing. 
e Jane Wilson does not care for me a 
single straw,” he said, as we sat down on 
the knoll; “how should she? —we have 
been familiarly acquainted with one anoth- 
er all our lives. “No,” he repeated, *‘ not a 
single straw.” 

“Oh, doesn’t she!” I thought; but I 
did not say a word, and that was lucky, 
for he added quite deliberately, “ And as 
for me, I do assure you that I would rather 
be hanged to-morrow than marry her! ” 

“ No one asks you to marry her,” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes, you are all, always, asking me to 
marry her! It’snouse. There they are, 
a mile off, skirting the cliff! Even at this 
distance I can see how gloriously sulky 
Val is.” 

“No wonder, poor fellow: he has got to 
go all round the promontory on the beach, 
and we have just crossed the top.” 

“You wiil not tell him what I have been 
saying?” 

“No,” I answered; and I sat demurely 
beside him, thinking how cross Valentine 
would be at my not having managed bet- 
ter. 

“You made me do it you know!” he 
continued. 

Giles had a very keen sense of the 
comical side of things; and when he saw 
Jane Wilson plunging through the shingle, 
and Valentine disconsolately peering up 
for us in all directions but the right one, 
he said, “But you won’t let this sort of 
thing happen again, will you?’”’ Then he 
uttered another short laugh, and finished 
it up with such a heart-sick sigh, that I 
turned, quite surprised, to look at him. 

“What is the matter?” I exclaimed in- 
voluntarily. 

“Nothing’s the matter that I know: of;” 
he answered, “ excepting,” — and then he 
actually laughed again,—“ excepting that 
I’m so miserable.” 
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“ Qh,” I answered, almost in dismay, “I 
hope you’re not in earnest.” 

“TI can’t help sighing now and then,” he 
replied; “I sup it has become a 
habit with me.” Then looking up, and 
observing my surprise and anxiety, he 
said;—“ It is quite true, I assure you; 
you cannot imagine how perfectly mis- 
erable I am!” 

I continued to look at him, and really 
did not know what to say. 

“And it makes me so restless that I 
don’t know what to do with myself,” he 
went on. 

“T hope, as you have told me this, you 
= tell me something more,” I presently 
said. 

“T did not mean to tell you; I am only 
oaded into telling it now on account of 
ane.” 

“ But is it quite out of the question that 

I might be able to help in some way, if I 
knew something more?” 

“ There’s not the least use,” he answered, 
“in my telling anyone anything.” 

“ Are you so very sure that I can do 
nothing at all?” 

“No,” he said. “It worries me to have 
them all constantly teasing me about Jane. 
If that could be prevented I should be 
grateful.” 

“T will try; and I am not going to ask 
any question, only going to make a re- 
mark.” 

He sighed as he sat by me, plucking the 
little plants of eyebright, pe looking at 
their tiny flowers. “Nothing that you 
can say will be of any avail,” he answered. 
— “Valentine is not to know of this? ” 

“No,” I replied. 

“Nor anyone else?” 

“Nor anyone else; but I am go‘ng to 
make my remark, and it does not call for 
any answer.” 

“Well,” he answered, “I am listening.” 

“I wish to say that I think it quite im- 
robable — quite out of all nature — that 

it should fall to the lot of one man to’ be 
twice the victim of a deep, faithful, and 
perfectly hopeless love.’’ 

He made me no answer, and after a long 
pause I went on. “ Women can often give 
some help in these cases; would it not be 
possible to get this lady, whoever she is, 
to come and stay here; or could not we 
go and stay near where she is? I hope: 
she is not quite out of your reach.”’ 

I said this, because I had a fear that it 
might be one particular person who I felt 
sure wes out of his reach. 

“ Yes; she is,” he answered, with a fal- 





tering in his voice, anda degree of humil- 
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ity that made me hate for the moment the 
woman I had in my thoughts. “She is 
far out of my reach, and far above me too; 
but she is so inexpressibly sweet, that I 
do really think, sometimes, I shall break 
my heart about her.” 

“Oh, then,” I thought to myself, “I am 
certainly wrong. However infatuated he 
may be, he never could apply such words 
as ‘inexpressibly sweet’ to that proud, 
cold Maypole ! 

I sat quite still beside him, — 
in my mind the lovely sister of this sai 
Maypole, and wondering whether first his 
ambition and then his love might have 
brought him to her feet, and I thought 
she was not so utterly out of his reach; 
but while I was considering: whether I 
would venture to allude to her, he looked 
up, and said with acatch in his voice, “ It’s 
very unfortunate for me, isn’t it?’’ Then 
he sprang up suddenly and said, “ There, 
they will be here in a quarter of an hour. 
Do you mind my leaving you, and going 
over the cliffs? ” 

“O yes, indeed I do: because the cows 
come over the cliffs sometimes, and they 
have such long horns — I don’t like them. 
Do stay till Valentine comes. I don’t 
want to say another word about this, now 
or ever, excepting that I think only mar- 
ep can make any attachment truly hope- 
ess.” 

He answered in a very low voice, “I 
agree with you.” I was deeply sorry 
then. I considered that there was indeed 
nothing more to be said; and as he leaned 
his chin upon his hand, and gazed out sea- 
ward, evidently thinking of this ill-starred 
love, his whole face was so changed, so 
softened, and so full of passionate feeling, 
that the little remains of resentment and 
reserve which I had felt towards him all 
melted away, and I began to talk to him 
on various things that I thought ought to 
give him comfort and pleasure, and sup- 
ply a meaning to his life. He had res- 
cued so many families, I reminded him, 
from poverty and wretchedness, there was 
hardly any part of the world where some- 
body was not doing well whom he had 
taken there. 

“Yes,” he answered, after a pause ; “do 
on know, I have taken out more than two 

undred people. I was counting them up 
the other day.” 

So on that hint I spake, and adminis- 
tered a little of that harmless flattery 
which an unhappy man generally finds 

leasant ; and as he sat and listened with 
is chin in his hand, he began to look 
rather less moody, till at last, as the ab- 
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sentees approached, he lifted up his head, 
and went down with me to meet them. 
Valentine was exceedingly out of temper, 
—I had never seen him anything like so 
cross; and Jane Wilson was so determin- 
edly silent, that I saw she was displeased. 
With great difficulty I managed to put 
Valentine in better humour, and induced 
Jane to answer a few remarks about the 
spleen-wort; but the walk dragged on 
wearily till, turning one of the cliffs, we 
met a whole posse of people whom we 
knew, got mingled among them, Jane was 
carried on to sail with them, Giles climbed 
the cliff and made off; and Valentine and 
I, being left alone, became cheerful and 
good-humoured directly. 

I felt quite uncomfortable about Giles 
till I saw him again, which I did the next 
day, looking just as usual. 

Icame through the house, and bel.eld 
him and Valentine seated on a garden 
border, each in a kitchen chair, the back 
legs whereof were deeply embedded in the 
mould. 

That garden was a sight to be seen! 
It was full of somewhat straggling and neg- 
lected rose-trees, and on their account 
Giles had hired the house, giving an ex- 
tra half-guinea a week on consideration 
that he should be allowed to bud and 
graft all these trees, as well as some mis- 
erable plum and cherry trees, as much as 
he liked. 

It was supposed to be a fine thing to 
know how to bud and graft trees, if one 
was going to live in a new country, and 
I can only say that I hope these trees 
liked it. Valentine was sitting before a 
large rose bush, which was absolutely cov- 
ered with buds : he was arrayed in a garden- 
er’s large white apron, and was now goi 
to begin to graft: he had a washtub half 
full of clay beside him, and Giles was 
kneading some of it in his shapely hands. 

“ How tiresome of you, D. dear, to be so 
late,” said Valentine, “when you know I 
have to go and bathe almost directly! ” 

Giles turned away to his plum-tree with 
a lump of clay in his palm. I saw at once 
that he was in a very different humour 
from that of the day before. As I came 
in, I had heard him whistling the air of 
the minuet in Samson; and I now saw 
that in a certain way he was enjoying 
himself: his coat and waistcoat were off, 
and having made at different times nine- 
teen clay puddings, which he called grafts, 
all over the miserable mossy little tree, 
he was now finishing a twentieth. 

He had got so accustomed to the as- 
pect of the tree, that when Valentine 
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brought me up to it, and I gave way to 
irresistible laughter, he looked at first quite 
surprised. 

“What is the matter with it?” he ex- 
claimed, stepping up to observe it from the 
same point of view. “I really flattered 
tered myself that it looked like business.” 

“ Oh,” I answered, “it is such a wretched, 
sickly little object, and the puddings are 
so large; and besides, all this bass and 
tape and ribbon that you've tied them 
up with looks so forlorn, fluttering 
about.” 

“T was obliged to tie them up,” he an- 
swered, laughing in his turn, “ because 
some of them tumbled down. Yes, I see 
it has rather a manqy effect!” 

The ground underneath was strewed 
with lumps that looked a little like swal- 
lows’-nests, and almost all its leaves had 
been picked off. 

“Every tree, D. dear, in the garden over 
there will look exactly like this when he 
has done them,” said Valentine, with suave 
gravity. “But now I must go: sit down 
in this chair till I come back ” — he brought 
up one of the kitchen chairs — “don’t 
stir. Giles must not be left without any 
protection,’’ he added in aloud whisper; 
and off he set. Isat perfectly silent for 
at least twenty minutes, then Giles said, — 

“ This is all your doing.” 

“Yes, Iknow, and Iam very penitent.” 

Something comic seemed to occur to 
him; for he parted the little twigs that 
he might see me better, and looking me 
in the face said deliberately, “it’s not Miss 
Tott;’ then he let the leafy twigs go to- 
gether again, went on with his work, and 
I heard him laughing. I could hardly be- 
lieve it, and yetif he was not telling me 
that it was not Miss Tott who was the ob- 
ject of this hopeless love, I could not tell 
what he meant. “Not Miss Tott?” I re- 
peated in amazement. 

“Yes. I feel that you must have been 
speculating about this; and it really is 
very hard upon you, for you can make no 
investigations, because you know you said, 
of your own accord, that you should never 
allude to the subject again, either to me or 
to any one else —‘ now or at any future 
time ’ were your words, I think?” 

“ Yes,” I said, for I understood his hint ; 
“and I never will — never.” 

“Thank you; and soI thought you 
might be glad to know that it was not 
Miss Tott.” 

“Dear Mr. Brandon, how can you be so 
ridiculous! ” 

“For you looked so wistfully at me just 
now that—— ” 
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“I beg your pardon; I promise you not 
to do it again.” 

I heard that same heart-sick sigh; but 
he presently said in his usual tone, “I hate 
to be commiserated. How Miss Tott would 
have enjoyed to hear my confessions of 
yesterday! But, even now, I’m not 
crushed |” 

“ What could have put it into your head 
to think I should suppose her to have 
anything to do with it? We never did 
anything but laugh at her, poor thing.” . 

““No; I was far from thinking of love 
then; but as I told you that I was in Lon- 
don when I fell into this pit e 

“ You never did,” I answered, very much 
confirmed in my fear that the lovely sister 
of the Maypole was his love. “ Why 
should we talk of this sorrowful matter 
any more?” The Wilsons had chanced 
to mention a certain family that very 
morning, and, without any question on my 
part, it had come out that this lady was 
lately married. 

“No,” he answered ; “ why indeed? And 
that reminds me that Valentine has been 
taking upon himself to lecture me this 
morning and yesterday. The airs that boy 
gives himself, now he is engaged, are per- 
fectly irresistible.” 

“That boy!” I repeated, rather indig- 
nantly. 

“Yes,” said Giles, laughing at the rec- 
ollection of it ; “he can’t bear to hear me 
call you Miss Graham.” 

“It does seem rather formal, because 
you know I shall be your sister soon.” 

“He asked me to call you D., as he 
does.” 

“ And what did you say?” 

“T said I wouldn’t.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes; I hate nicknames. By-the-bye, 
you don’t like my Christian name. It’s 
because you don’t like me.’’ 

“T shall call you Mr. Brandon.” 

“ But Valentine is very anxious that we 
‘should like each other better’; that was 
how he phrased it,” said Giles; “and he 
made me promise to tell you so.” 

“T suppose we shall, then, for his sake,” 
I answered, feeling a little piqued. I felt 
my face cover itself with blushes; yet I 
managed to stammer out, as Giles was be- 
hind the tree, “ I hope — indeed I am sure 
— that Valentine has never had the least 
hint of what — what may have caused me 
once to feel some resentment.” 

“ Of course not,” said Giles, earnestly, 
and to my great discomfiture coming for- 
ward and facing me; “how could you 
think so?” 
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He retreated to his work when I turned 
my face away from him. I thought, if we 
were ever to be friends, now was the time, 
and I said,— 

“ You have never told me that you were 
aware you had made a mistake.” 

“But Iam aware of it,” he answered, 
hastily; “deeply, painfully aware.” 

“That is quite enough to say,” I an- 
awered. “I shall feel quite differently 
now. I shall be so much pleased —so 
thankful to forget it.” 

“T thought yesterday that you had for- 
gotten it,” said Giles; “no one who felt 
any resentment could have tried to com- 
fort me as you did.” 

“I did forget it. Do you think I have 
no feeling?—do you think now that I 
have no regard for you at all? —do you 
think no human sorrow touches me?” 

I tried to twinkle away two tears that 
had gathered under my eyelids, but they 
would trickle down, and I was obliged 
to take out my handkerchief to wipe them 
away. 

“T will call you anything you like,” said 
Giles, quite in his ordinary tone; “I was 
only joking when I found fault with the 
nickname. What canit matter to a fellow 
with such a weight on his heart as I 
have?” And then there came a pause, 
and it distressed me to hear a sound un- 
commonly like a short sob behind the 
tree; but in two minutes Valentine was 
half-way down the garden, and Giles had 
met him, and was making game of him be- 
cause the sun had caught his nose and 
made it red. 

“That comes,” said Giles, “of having a 
complexion like a lady’s.” 

“Look at D.,” answered Valentine; 
“the sun never tans her.” 

“No,” I replied, “and I wish it would. 
It would make me look older.” 

“You are afraid we shall be a ridicu- 
lously young-looking couple: that is the 
fact,” said Valentine. 

“ But I consider that I look quite grown 
up now,”’ was my youthful answer. 

“ You look seventeen, if you look aday,” 
said Vaientine. And he continued in a 
reassuring tone, “ You'll look older in 
time.” There upon he took me out for 
a walk, and told me with great glee that 
he had overheard a group of people talk- 
ing of me as he was leaning out of the 
window and I passed with Anne Molton. 
They said I bets figure like a sylph. 

“Yes,” [ answered, “I’ve often heard 
that before. I don’t care about it at all.” 

“You ungrateful little thing!” said 
Valentine, “ what would you have?” 
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“ The reason you think me so little,” I 
replied, “is because you’re so big. I’m 
nearly as tall as the majority of women.” 

“ And they said,” ke continued, “ that 
you had the sweetest and most innocent 
face they had ever seen.” 

“T don’t care about that either,” I an- 
swered, laughing; “for you would never 
have found it out unless these strangers 
had put it into your head.” 

“Oh! it signifies what I think, then, 
does it? Well now, what do you think of 
my oceans ? Am I handsome?” 

“ Very handsome! ”’ 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “ you'll tell me you 
don’t care about that either.” 

“T shall, if you ask me. But now let us 
be grave, and let me tell you what I 
mean.” 

“ All right,” he answered; but I don’t 
believe you know yourself what you 
mean.” 

“Yes, I do. I wish it might have been 
my lot to have a more womanly and ma- 
ture air,so that people would have ex- 
pected more of me, and by treating me as 
if they did, would have helped me to be 
something more ——” 

“Ah! we have aspirations. Hang as- 
pirations!—I never had any; but I’m 
always the victim of other people’s aspira- 
tions on my account.” 

“Yes; but do have some now! We 
both of us want dignity ; aspire to manly 
dignity, will you, and take a more serious 
view of things in general?” 

“You mean,” said Valentine, exploding 
with laughter, “that you’ve seen ‘ V. M.’ 
cut on the bathing-machines.” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“That’s because you didn’t look, then. 
I’ve cut those harmonious initials on every 
one of them. Now, if you’ll promise sol- 
emuly never to talk to me in this way 
again, I, on my part, promise that I won’t 

” ; 


“ Won’t what, Valentine? ” 

“ Won’t cut them on the pier.” 

He laughed with delight when he had 
said this; for he saw he had taken ,me in, 
and obliged me to laugh too. 

“If you had seen Giles and me at six 
o’clock yesterday morning,” he presently 
said, “ you would have been quite satisfied 
both about our manly dignity and our ear- 
nest views of life.” 

“ What did you do?” 

“We took one of those kitchen chairs 
into the lane. I sat upon it. There are 
some lovely crab-trees in the lane, D. dear; 
Giles got up into one of them and made 
three puddings in it. Two girls, who were 
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going by with milk to sell, stopped, and 
when they saw what we were about, they 

rfectly yelled with laughter. I don’t 
Sow how it is, but our puddings are so 
big! I grafted the lower boughs at the 
same time. Next year that tree will burst 
out with all sorts of queer fruit.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“Lose not thy own for want of asking for it: 
*twill get thee no thanks.” FULLER. 


As the Wilsons continued to stay at our 
little seaside retreat, they gradually di- 
minished our pleasure, and at last took al- 
most all of it away. They made acquaint- 
ance with several other families; they in- 
vited friends of their own to stay with 
them, and introduced them to us, so that 
we were now almost always in a large 
company. Valentine liked this better than 
I did : he was naturally more sociable, and 
now that we were engaged, and he was 
sure of me, I did not wish that he should 
feel me to be any burden, and would not 
be exacting; so I took care to press his ac- 
ceptance of every invitation that he seemed 

leased with, though sometimes Liz and 
Mrs. Henfrey would excuse themselves, 
and consequently I did not go. I reflected 
that he would have little chance of this 
kind of pleasure in New Zealand; yet, 
though I knew he could easily do without 
it when the time came, I resolved never to 
be the means of hastening it. 

I thought afterwards that it was a pity 
I had been so anxious to be obliging, for it 
was evidently then his business, and more 
according to the nature of things, that he 
should have been anxious about obliging 
me; and I have several times observed 
that nobody thanks one for giving up what 
is clearly one’s own — not even the person 
for whom it is done, for he either thinks it 
is all right, which is a pity, or he knows it 
is not all right, and by oe it lowers 
himself, or he does not think about it, 
which is nearly as bad. 

It was not Valentine’s fault that I en- 
couraged him to do exactly as he pleased, 
or that he was already master of the situ- 
ation; and I cannot be angry with him 
now when I reflect how much pleasure he 
gave me often and long, and in the end 
more than in the beginning. 

I was quite aware that, comfortable as 
we were in each other’s companionship, 
cozy as were our confidences, and cheerfu! 
our chats over the future, we were not 
what is popularly called in love. My af- 
fection for him was an act of gratitude; 
his affection for me was partly friendship, 
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partly habit, and partly pride in the not 
unamiable notion of an early independence 
with a wife and a home of his own. 

All this sounds very prosaic, and I know 
it was tame and commonplace ; but it was 
the only hope of not losing by long dis- 
tance the kindest and freshest of compan- 
ions. It was what was offered, and all that 
was offered ; why then was I to be left ut- 
terly alone in this hemisphere, with no one 
to work for but the people in my district, 
and no one to care for but Anne Molton, 
because I thought we might have loved 
each other more ? 

I was only to stay a few. days longer by 
the seaside. We had agreed that we would 
be married late in January, and that Anne 
Molton should sail before our wedding, 
with three young women whom we had 
determined to befriend, and with the two 
little darlings from Chartres. Their 
grandmother was dead, and Giles had 
asked Valentine whether he would ask me 
if I should like to have them with me: 
they had no provision; and if I would take 
the trouble of them, he would undertake 
to defray the expense. 

Tagreed gladly ; the little creatures were 
sent for, and care down by train to our 
watering-place three days before I left it, 
with a stout bonne. Mr. Brandon went 
down to Southampton to fetch them, an 
did not see them till they were seated one 
on either side of him on the lee side of a 
bathing-machine. 

They did not remember me ; but the eb 
der recollected him, and the little one was 
already charmed with him and his stories 
and his songs. I saw that they would be 
a great charge; but Giles was not to be 
refused anything, he had been so good to 
us. 

I sat down near them, that I might see 
what species of creatures they were. They 
had not forgotten their English. “TI like 
this place,”’ said the eldest; “I said to 
Nannette that I wanted to go across the 
sea again.” 

“ Yes,” said the little one, “for now we 
can see some live ships: at Chartres we 
only saw dead old things, that can’t sail; 
horses had to drag them.” 

As she spoke she stroked Mr. Brandon’s 
face and hair all over with her soft hands. 
It was evident that this little one was the 
favourite, and the elder sat by gravely and 
quietly, not thinking of taking such liber 
ties, but quite at home. “Now sing to us 
again,” she demanded, laying her head on 
his shoulder, and beginning to suck 
thumb ; “sing to us about the star and tho 





Holy Babe.” 
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Giles complied, and when he ceased the 
elder child said, “ He makes me cry.” 

“ That’s because you are silly. Look at 
me; I hear him sing, and I don’tcry. Now 
tell us about the bears, — another story, 
quite a new one, about white bears, but 
they are not to kill anything.” 

“ What are they to eat, then?” 

“ Why, why,” pursing up her little mouth 
and considering, “they can eat some of 
those animals that were drowned in the 
flood, and never went into the ark, can’t 
they?” 

The ever-compliant narrator accordingly 
compounded a story to order —a story of 
white bears, describing their dens, their 
young cubs, and their dinners; also their 
amusements on the ice, and how they 
growled when they were angry. This last 
was by far the most popular part of the 
entertainment, and was repeated several 
times with renewed applause. In the mean- 
time the French nurse sat all amazement at 
the infatuation of the two young English 
bachelors; for Valentine was almost as 
fond of children as St. George, and sat 
softly whistling and contemplating them 
with amiable curiosity. I was delighted, 
for they were the freshest and simplest lit- 
tle creatures in the world; and when Giles 
obligingly assured Valentine that they 
would never give any trouble worth men- 
tioning, and Valentine said, “ Of course 
not,” I did not say a word. I thought, if 
there was anything to be found out, Time 
would reveal it as far as he was concerned ; 
and men are seldom able to estimate cor- 
rectly the amount of trouble that domestic 
matters give to women, these two brothers 
being both very good examples of the fact. 

And now the day came when I was to 
return to London; it was not thought prop- 
er that Valentine should escort me, I there- 
fore went up with Anne Molton. There 
was much to be done — my outfit to get 
ready, and many things to be bought for 
future comfort; specially books to select, 
seeds of all kinds, cutlery, and everything 
likely to be wanted ina house that did not 
come under the name of actual furniture. 

I felt a sort of pang at leaving that sweet 
wet it was to be my last sojourn at an 

nglish village by the sea. This was like 
taking leave of my country. I should see 
little more of it, but remain with Anne in 
London tiil within a week of my wedding- 
day; then she was to take me down to 
Wigfield, for it had been agreed that I 
should be married there. This would be 
the most convenient plan; for Mrs. Hen- 
frey and Liz could not come up to London 
at that time of the year, and there was no 
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need to consider Tom’s or my uncle’s con- 
venience, for neither intended to be pres- 
ent; so I left everything to Mrs. Henfrey, 
and she arranged that Liz should be my 
one bridesmaid, and that St. George should 
give me away. 

The whole party, including the children, 
escorted me and Anne to the railway sta- 
tion; and the last words were spoken, and 
| the last kisses given, with much laughing 
‘and joking on both sides. When I say 
words and kisses, I do not speak of any 
words but such as all could hear. Valen- 
tine and I had no private leave-taking ; he 
was particular in his directions respecting 
the pattern of the dinner-service, which 
was left to me to choose, and also respect- 
ing the fashion and material of my wed- 
ding gown, but no nearer interests 
troubled us. The kisses also were given 
by the ladies. Valentine did not offer one ; 
— I should not have accepted it, if he 
had.. 

But he and I were becoming very much 
attached to each other notwithstanding, 
and I pleased myself with thinking that 
his style of affection was likely to grow 
and last. He was not an intellectual young 
man, but he was clear-headed and particu- 
larly reasonable. His affection for me was 
of a reasonable kind. “ Why should I ex- 
pect you to be faultless?” he once said; 
“T am full of faults myself.” And when I 
remarked one day, as I stillsometimes did, 
that I hoped we really were sufficiently at- 
tached to each other to be happy, he re- 
plied, “ Affection is a habit as well as an 
instinct, — it is sure tostrengthen; do not 
be afraid of that. And we shall soon have 
all our interests in common— that is a 
very great thing; besides, I want to be my 
own master.” 

“ And mine,” I observed. “I think you 
have aspirations at last, and they are in 
that direction.” 

“ Perhaps so, dearest; besides, I always 
said I would marry,very young.” 

“ But Prentice put that into your head.” 

“ So he did, and good luck to him for 
it.” 

“You would never have thought of it 
but for him.” 

“Tam not at all sure o* that. I believe 
you would have put it into my head, if he 
hadn’t; besides, what’s the good of hag- 
gling about it? I'll tell-you another as- 
piration I have, and that is to make St. 
George really like you.” 

“Why what makes you think he does 
not?” I asked. 

“ Oh, you know very well that he doesn’t, 
D.; besides, I told you the other day that 
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I had taxed him with it, and told him he 
ought to be more cordial.’’ 

“ What did he answer? You never told 
me that.” 

“No. ‘Well then,’ he answered, ‘you 
should not be always talking about her. I 
am tired of your everlasting twaddle about 
Miss Graham.’” 

“Then pray don’t weary him any more 
in that way.” 

“Easier said than done, you blessed 
creature.” 

Poor St. George, I could easily fancy 
how painful it must be to him to hear Val- 
entine enlarge on the pleasures of love and 
domestic life. And perhaps I knew as well 
as Valentine did, that though he tried to 
overcome his coldness towards me, he had 
never been really able to do so since our 
quarrel in the woods. 

“ And so you told him he ought to be 
more friendly and affectionate to me?” I 
asked. 

“Yes; and he laughed, and said you 
kept him at a distance; he said also, ‘ De- 
pend upon it, I like her a great deal better 
than she likes me.’ ” 

I felt then that he was a man who could 
forget nothing ; I had brought myself to 
get an acknowledgment from him, which 
enabled me to treat him as if the scene in 
the wood had never occurred; and some- 
times when the weight on his heart op- 
pressed him, he had shown himself glad of 
my sympathy. I had even seen him, more 
than once, deliberately try to be cordial, 
try to be familiar for Valentine’s sake : but 
it was no use, the oid feeling soon recurred, 
and the old manner. 

I thought often on this conversation 
for the first day or two of my stay in Lon- 
don; but I had a good deal to do, and 
Valentine’s delightful letters soon pushed 
i in the background. 

I helped Anne Molton to make the whole 
of my wedding outfit, which was the more 
ample because I knew that at the Anti- 
podes I should have little leisure for needle- 
work, and few shops to make purchases in. 
I also helped Anne with her own outfit, 
and gave my three protegées a lesson daily 
in reading and writing. I wanted them to 
be able to read their Bibles, and write 
home to their friends when I took them far 
away from these friends, and far away per- 
haps from all earthly instructors. 

So very busy going about shopping, so 
very busy packing, and choosing mer- 
chandise, crockery, seeds, books, drapery, 
and cutlery, so very busy learning the 
mysteries of bread-making, crust-making, 
pudding-making, &c., &c., that I was not 
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conscious of a certain little fact till an 
ignorant servant-maid pointed it out to 
me. 

I was sitting in the parlour; Mrs. Bol- 
ton was out, as she so often was, giving a 
lesson; a postman’s knock came to the 
door. I thought nothing of it; the door 
was open, and Anne Molton met the west- 
country servant-maid in the passage. “Is 
that for Miss Graham ?” 

“ Ay, it’s for she; her don’t get so many 
letters as her used to do — do her ? ” 

She brought in a letter from Valentine, 
and as I held it in my hand, I happened 
to look up at Anne Molton, and saw that 
my glance troubled her. She was consid- 
ering whether I had heard the speech of 
the housemaid, and when she had left me to 
my letter, the words seemed to ring in my 
ears: “ Her don’t get so many letters as 
her used to do, — do her? ”’ 

I put down the letter before I read it, 
and smiled at myself for the momentary 
pang I had felt. What if he did write 
somewhat seldomer, was he not as busy as 
myself, learning all sorts of things that 
were likely to prove useful to us both, and 
paying hurried visits to numerous relatives 
and friends? Whatif he did write rath- 
er seldomer, had I not also written rather 
seldomer myself? I opened the letter, 
the dear kind affectionate letter, in which 
he alluded to his not writing so often, and 
hoped I knew it was because he was so 
ve and so much hurried from place to 
place. 

It was a short letter, written late in the 
evening, and more full of excuse than of 
news. As if I wanted him to be always 
afraid of annoying me, or of making me 
uneasy! I sat down at once and an- 
swered the letter; told him not to imagine 
that I was of an exacting turn—that I 
was satisfied in the possession of his affec- 
tion, and did not want him to rob himself 
of rest in order to assure me of its con- 
tinuance, a circumstance that I had never 
doubted. 

That was by far the most affectionate 
letter I had ever written to him, and it did 
me good; it made me feel so secure, and 
so trustful. I believe I had a kind of 
feeling, that, being such a letter as it was, 
it was almost sure of an answer in a day 
or two, if not even by return of post; and 
I set to my work again, after it was writ- 
ten, with a cheerful heart. 

But an answer did not come, and when I 
had waited as long as usual, and two or 
three days longer, I almost wished he had 
not taken me so completely at my word. 
But he was a man and I was a woman: I 
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had taken great pains to make him sup- 

ose that I was above, or devoid of, all the 
Fetle weaknesses, and exactions, and anx- 
ieties of my sex. He was treating me, 
therefore, as if I were a man, taking me 
at my word, and paying me the compli- 
ment to believe me, for when the letter 
did come (and it came at last) it was short, 
and contained no allusion to what I had 
said, but contained a droll account of some 
cricket matches at which he had been pres- 
ent, and a compliment to me on my good 
sense, which did. not expect him to find 
time to write as often when his hands were 
full as when he had nothing to do. 

Dear fellow! I accepted the compli- 
ment, and tried to be pleased with it, and 
to be sure that the shortness of his letters 
was no more than I might reasonably 
expect. 

etters, at least the letters of most peo- 
ple, become unsatisfactory after long ab- 
sence. At first, after they have parted, 
there are fresh recollections, and increased 
familiarity to make them easy; but after a 
time, if people care for each other very 
much, and are sensitive, there are fre- 
quently misunderstandings, which would 
occur in personal intercourse and be soon 
set right, but which, brooded over between 
the letter and: its answer, derive an im- 
portance that they do not deserve. 

So long as people keep to the rela- 
tion of facts in their letters, and think 
they know each other well enough, all is 
easy, but if they go from facts to opinions 
and feelings, if they anxiously desire to 
know each other more and more, it is very 
hard to do this by such means. There is 
not the tell-tale human voice, and the 
changing human eye, to help them to this 
further acquaintance; the mystery that we 
want to penetrate, the soul that we want 
to reach with our souls, cannot unveil it- 
self to us in a sheet of paper, even if it 
yearns to do so, and is willing to let us 
know as much as we can understand. 

Some such thought as this was often in 
my mind, when, recollecting how I had 
written to him, I read his answers. I 
wrote from within, he answered from with- 
out. I wrote of what I felt, he, of what 
had happened. “ Ah, well!” I thought, 
“we shall soon be always together, and 
then I know I can get you to tell me 
whatever I please.” It was a new phase 
in his character, to shrink, as it were, from 
inspection, and it interested, though it 
teased me. Once he had been too open, 
too careless, about the impression that 
might be made by his words and actions; 
he did not sufficiently sort his thoughts 
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and ideas, but poured them out just as 
they came tothe surface. Now I perceived 
a certain caution in his letters; he was 
more anxious to please me; he often apolo- 
gized for not writing oftener, and some- 
times observed that he felt he was un- 
worthy of me, which was such a very new 
view of things for him to take, that the 
first time he advanced it I could not help 
laughing, and then, blushing, I felt that 
perhaps he was falling in love with me 
after all! 

But by Christmas I began to feel really 
uneasy at the few letters I got, and their 
shortness; they were affectionate, but 
restrained, and I longed for the time when 
we should meet, for it was of no use writ- 
ing to inquire the cause of these changes, 
it only did harm. Sometimes I felt almost 
afraid that so early a marriage and en- 
trance on the grave responsibilities of life, 
was beginning to be an alarming idea to 
him; but this notion I would not allow 
myself to entertain long, for he was always 
interested in my accounts of my purchases, 
particularly about the pattern of the tea- 
service, and eloquent in his description of 
the pups he was bringing up to take with 
him, and the guns he had bought, and fish- 
ing tackle and tools. 

So I worked on till the last of my gowns 
was finished, till my wedding-dress, veil, 
and wreath were packed up, till I had 
taken my leave of the poor people, and of 
Miss Tott, the only acquaintance I had in 
London, and till, having paid all my bills, 
I found myself seated in the cab, and driv- 
ing with Anne Molton to the railway- 
station, to proceed to Wigfield. 

It wanted only a week to the day fixed 
for my wedding. I had a letter from Mrs. 
Henfrey in my hand, in which she fixed 
the train I was to come by. Valentine 
was in Derbyshire, but he would be home 
in time to meet me; and she particularly 
hoped I would take care of a box which 
she had ordered a man to bring to me at 
the station ; it must come in the carriage 
with me, and I was to keep my eye on it, 
for it contained my wedding-cake. 

Droll that I should take my own cake 
down with me; it made me smile through 
my tears, for I was shedding a few natural 
tears. At the station, I was to part with 
Anne Molton, my dear faithful loving 
friend Anne Molton. 

We kissed each other when I was seated 
in the carriage, and she wished me joy. I 
watched her as the train steamed rapidly 
out of the station, and felt that I had 
parted with the only friend [ had in the 
world who was not of my future husband’s 
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family, or utterly out of my reach and be- 
yond my ken. 

In two days she was to sail, and as we 
did not mean to do so till about six weeks 
after our marriage, we hoped she would 
be in our new home long enough before 
we reached it to make it orderly and com- 
fortable. To her were intrusted the guns, 
the seeds, and all the purchases, excepting 
what I wanted for my own wearing. The 
pups, of course, were too precious to sail 
under feminine superintendence; so was 
Valentine’s cart, and the strong little bas- 
ket carriage that he had bought for my 
use. 

It was about four o’clock in the after- 
noon when I reached the well-remembered 
station, and looked out, in a flush of ex- 
citement that made me warm from head to 
foot. 

I waited till I feared the train would be 
going on, then I put out my head, and 
when I said I was to stop at Wigfield, 
there was a good deal of bad language 
used among the men, which hurried me to 
the point of keeping my wonder at a dis- 
tance. I got out of the carriage, and being 
desired to look sharp, ran with the guard 
to identify my luggage, which they were 
hauling about with most furious haste, and 
it was not till I saw it on the pavement, 
and the train in motion, that this wonder 
at Valentine’s absence returned. 

“Js the train before its time ?” I asked. 

“Quite contrairy,” was the gruff an- 
swer ; it’s a quarter of an hour late.” 

I walked into the little waiting-room and 
sat down. At five o’clock, it being dark, 
and Valentine not come for me, I ordered 
a fly, and started by myself for the house. 
I was full of fear that I must have mis- 
taken the day, and hoped if I had they 
would not suppose I had done it on pur- 
pose that I might be with them sooner. 

We reached the house and stopped. It 
became evident to me, before I had crossed 
the hall that I was not expected, and when 
the thin old footman left me in the morn- 
ing-room, I felt as shy and as ashamed as 
if | had come unasked, and their negiect 
in being unprepared was entirely my own 
fault. 

A leisurely foot coming down the stairs, 
and a very rapid one directly after (Val- 
entine’s, 1 hoped). The latter overtook 
the former at the stairs foot. 

“ Come here, and not met!” exclaimed 
Mr. Brandon: “Why, what does the fel- 
low mean by it!” 

“Fellow, Giles!” said Mrs. Henfrey; 
“how can you call your own brother such 
a name?” 
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There was nothing in the name, but 
there was in the tone. 

“ He wrote,” proceeded Mrs. Henfrey, 
“and said he couldn’t come home to-day, 
and, of course, I supposed he had written 
to her tothe same effect; he said he 
should.” 

“Hang him!” was the fraternal re- 
joinder; “it’s a disgrace to my house, 
that she should have waited at that hole 
of a station, on such an occasion too!” 

“* Well, well,” said Mrs. Henfrey, sooth- 
ingly: “And where have they put the 
poor child, I wonder ?” 

During the rapid colloquy, I had just 
had time to advance to the door, and I now 
presented myself blushingly, and said, “I 
am here, Mrs. Henfrey.”” The words “ my 
house,”” had accounted to me for St. 
George’s unusual heat, almost at the mo- 
ment when it astonished me. The sudden 
consciousness that I was his guest, did not 
make me feel any more at home, and I 
wondered that I had not remembered it 
before. . 

He had a bedroom candle in his hand, 
and when I appeared he cleared his rather 
irate face as quickly as he possibly could, 
but was evidently vexed that I should 
have overheard the conversaticn, and be- 
gan to ring for different servants and ex- 
cite a considerable bustle, with a view, as 
it appeared, to my speedy accommodation 
in what he was pleased to consider a suit- 
able style for his brother’s bride elect. 

So I was shortly taken upstairs and en- 
sconced in the very best bed-room, with a 
crackling fire, and two large candles, and 
some big glasses, together with other lux- 
uries to which I had become quite unac- 
customed. 

I was not seriously uncomfortable at 
Valentine’s absence; he had no doubt 
written to me, but the letter had not ar- 
rived in time to stop me. St. George had 
only entered the house an hour before I 
did; he had been away three days, there- 
fore my first reception was quite account- 
ed for, and when I made my appearance 
in the drawing-room ready dressed for 
dinner I felt contented and easy, the more 
so as they all greeted me with kindness. 

Two friends of Mr. Brandon’s arrived to 
dine with us, and during dinner there was 
plenty of conversation, but as time wore 
on I felt less comfortable, because I had 
become aware that, though he talked, 
laughed, and exerted himself, he stole a 
moment now and then to cogitate, and 
during these intervals of thought he had a 
— and surprised air, which came on 

im many times during the evening and 
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gathered strength every time that it oc- 
curred. 

When two people are deeply interested 
in a third person, and are thinking of this 
said third, they sometimes become con- 
scious of each other’s thoughts. 

I was perfectly certain that St. George, 
like myself, was thinking of Valentine and 
considering why he had not returned; we 
were both travelling on the same road,— 
the road to Derby,— and our spirits passed 
and repassed each other on the way. 

Every one was cheerful and gay; dis- 
pite these thoughtful intervals, he con- 
trived to keep them so. I talked as much 
as any one, but watched him, and soon 
found that he was avoiding my eye; he 
frequently addressed. me or answered my 
questions without looking at me. Here 
was something more to be disquieted at; 
he was aware as well as myself of this 
community of thoughts, and was trying to 
prevent my reading more of his. One 
of the strangers began to talk to me, and 
I was obliged to turn away and listen; 
when I was released I darted an anxious 
glance at him, and, thrown off his guard, 
he involuntarily lifted his eyes. That pe- 
culiar change of countenance instantly 
took place which often follows a conscious- 
ness of detection. I had become possessed 
of something that he wished to hide, and 
in spite of himself his face acknowledged 

the fact. 

“ He will come by the nine o’clock train 
to-morrow morning, of course,” said St. 
George as we parted for the night. 

Liz came up with me to my room, for 
we had been told that a number of boxes, 
six or eight boxes, had come for me and 
had been carried up to my room. 

They were marked No. 1, No. 2, &c. 
And we got No. 1 opened and found a let- 
ter in it from my uncle; a curious formal 
letter setting forth that he wished me all 
happiness in the married state, and that 
he had decided on giving me a trousseau 
in addition to what he had settled on me, 
Mr. Brandon, as I might be aware, being 
my trustee. Mrs. Brand had been sent by 
him to Paris to choose the trousseau, and 
he hoped I should approve it. 

There was a letter also from Mrs. Brand. 
She had evidently taken great pleasure in 
her task, hoped I should like her taste, 
and reminded me that the gowns were 
sure to fit, for she had old ones of mine in 
her possession and had taken them with 
her as guides. 


Neither of us had ever seen such a quan-| it 


tity of grandeur before. Nothing could 
be more ridiculous than most of these 
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beautiful dresses for a settler’s wife in 
Naw Zealand, but we decided that I should 
wear a fresh one every day while I stayed 
at Wigfield, and we took out a sort of 
morning robe, of the softest white muslin, 
with a blue quilted satin petticoat ; 
and in this it was agreed that I should ap- 
pear before Valentine the next morning 
and completely take his breath away. 

Liz was in such perfectly good spirits, 
so secure that Valentine would come by 
the nine o’clock train, that she imparted 
all her tranquillity to me, but we both sat 
up so late, fascinated by the fine clothes, 
that we overslept ourselves the next morn- 
ing and were neither of us down to family 
prayers. 

We chanced to meet on the stairs, and I 
said to her, “ What time do the letters 
come in?” 

“Not till the same train that. brings 
Valentine,” she answered, and she opened 
the dining-room door and ushered me in 
with an air. 

We related the affair of the boxes. 

“Isn’t this beautiful!” exclaimed Liz. 

“Lovely,” said Mrs. Henfrey; “ walk 
about a little, my dear, that I may see it. 
Wonderful, indeed, are their works at 
Paris.” 

“Valentine will fall flat when he sees 
it,” exclaimed Mr. Brandon. “ In fact, it’s 
dangerous for any man to look at! I 
must have a screen.” Whereupon he 
took one down from the chimney-piece, 
and held it between me and himself with 
affected alarm. 

“Tt’s like a baby’s robe, isn’t it?” he 
said. 

“ A baby’s robe!”’ repeated Liz: “ why, 
it’s open in the frort.”’ 

“Yes, but it’s made of Mull muslin,” 
observed Mrs. Henfrey; “that’s why he 
thinks so — and it’s all enriched with work 
and lace.” 

“But I think that fluffy thing she wore 
last night was prettier still,” continued 
St. George ; “when she came floating in 
she looked like a delicate cloud with two 
dove’s eyes in it.” 

The imaginary beauty again! but oh, 
how coldly he spoke, and as I drew near 
to him I could not help saying softly, “ If 
I ever have a brother-in-law who admires 
my face-—— ” 

“ Which will soon be the case,” he,inter- 
rupted. 

“ And if he ever says to me the sort of 
thing you have said just now, I shall feel 


"« You shall feel it?” he repeated, look- 
ing a little uncomfortable. 
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“Yes, I shall wish, oh, so much! that I 
might exchange the whole of his admira- 
tion for a very little of his regard.” 

Neither of his sisters heard this speech ; 
for the moment he looked a little ashamed. 
“T’m going to give you a proof of my re- 
gard shortly,” he said, laughing; “I think 
you will consider it a very delicate at- 
tention.” 

I saw that he alluded to some wedding 
present, and could not help blushing as I 
answered: “Thank you,— you are sure it 
it is not a proof merely of your generosi- 
ty? Ihave had plenty of those already.” 

“Tn all discussions with you, I am sure 
to get the worst of it,” he answered, as if 
amused, and pleased; “no—I think I 
may say this is a proof of my regard.” 
Then, “ Valentine is sure to be infatuated 
about this blue thing,” he presently added. 

“T wish him to like it. I always want 
him to be pleased.” 

“ He shall be pleased,” said St. George, 
“or we'll know the reason why! What 
shall I do to him if he isn’t? you may 
command me to any extent,” and as he 
spoke, turning his face towards the win- 
dow, I saw it change a little. The dog- 
cart was coming back. and Valentine was 
not in it. 


From Kreysig’s “ Literatur und Cultur Historische 
Studien.” 


SKETCH OF FRITZ REUTER. 


Fritz Reuter was born on the 7th of 
November, 1810, at Stavenhagen, in Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin. His father was Biir- 
germeister of the city, and, in addition to 
this office, he carried on a large farm and 
an extensive brewery. People of all classes 
were constantly coming and going; there 
was much to see, to hear, and to do; and 
the boy, growing up under these manifold 
impressions of garden, forest, and field, 
accumulated a capital of firm health and 
lively susceptibilities; a treasure of ines- 
timable worth to an educated man, as any 
ene will acknowledge, who has had the 
good fortune to pass his years of boyhood 
in the country. If this education of Na- 
ture was not supplemented by good, regu- 
lar instruction, — which was, indeed, quite 
wanting, — neither was it spoiled through 
pedantic interference. Reuter’s teachers, 
up to his fourteenth year, were amateurs 
of more or less originality; a merchant’s 
clerk, a student, a tailor, the watchmaker, 
Droz (whose acquaintance we make in 
“Ut de Franzosentid), and particularly 
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“Uncle Herse ” — (mentioned in the same 
work), an apothecary retired from busi- 
ness, jovial, original to quaintness, rich in 
experience, never at a loss for a story or 
an illustration, and a thoughtful, tender 
lover of nature ; “ Vogelsprache kund, wie 
Salamo.” Wandering, with his Fritz, 
through field and forest, Herse would inter- 
pret the songs and chatter of the birds, 
and we can trace the influence upon the 
boy’s fancy, in his poem, “ Hanne Nute.” 
Amtmann Weber, in the stately castle of 
the littie town, Mamsell Westphalen, Fritz 
Sahlmann, the whole picture gallery of 
“Ut de Franzosentid,” were known and 
loved by Reuter in his childhood. 

At the age of fourteen, he was sent to 
the gymnasium (grammar-school) at 
Friedland, afterwards to that at Parchim, 
and at twenty-one he entered the univer- 
sity at Rostock; no precocious genius, as 
one may see, but a slowly and substantial 
ly developed character. This development 
was to be carried on in a severe but thor- 
ough school. 

It will be remembered, that in the spring 
of 1832 German students were rather 
lightheaded. The revolution of July had, 
like a gust of wind, broken through the 
dense, sultry atmosphere of the Restora- 
tion. The Romantic had been borne to its 
grave, amid the derisive laughter of its 
own-disciples, and the indignant scorn of 
a younger generation of philosophic think- 
ers. Action, Freedom, National greatness 
were the watchwords for the warmer- 
blooded portion of the German literati, 
and the youth under their influence; while 
the masses, especially at the North, pursued 
their daily toil in stolid indifference. Un- 
der such aspects, Reuter entered, at Eas- 
ter, 1832, shortly before the “ Hambacher 
Fest” (on the 27th of May), the univer- 
sity of Jena. 

From the influences of the “ Befreinngs- 
Krieg” and of Burschenschaft, and under 
the mild government of Karl August and 
Goethe, Jena was still the centre of Ger- 
man-student courage and audacity. When 
Reuter entered their ranks, the students, 
in their two divisions of “ Germanen’’ and 
“ Arminen,”’ were contending in the old 
time-honored ways, with words and songs, 
with beer-mugs, foils and bludgeons, for 
the supremacy and the leadership to free- 
dom and glory. The latter were in favor 
of exercising moral influences merely, for 
the enlightenment and freedom of the 
mind; the former denounced the despots 
who would, by such methods, compel the 
delay of their attack, and clamored for 
action, and, in default of more worthy op- 
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ponents, exercised their powers upon the 
“faint-hearted”? Arminen. Fritz Reuter, 
the robust, almost gigantic young Meck- 
lenburger, threw himself upon the practi- 
cal side. He became a redoubted cham- 
pion of the Germanen, at the bier-haus or 
on the dnel-ground, talked and drank with 
the best of them, for German Freedom 
and Unity, and did great credit to his early 
training in the paternal beer-cellar at Sta- 
venhagen. So passed a jolly and, as he 
believed, harmless year, and the next 
spring found him again at home, when, on 
the 3rd of April, 1833, the notorious 
Frankfort guard-house outrage drew down 
the storm of the great “ Demagogen hetze ” 
upon the German universities. These 
were the last orgies of the system intro- 
duced under the auspices of Metternich 
and the Holy Alliance; melancholy from 
the severity with which the victims were 
sacrificed, and from the opinions and feel- 
ings revealed among contending officials 
and Judges ; still more melancholy from the 
indifference with which these events were 
received by the sense of justice among the 
educated classes, to say nothing of the 
people at large. Let him who, discontent- 
ed with the present, grumbles at the futil- 
ity of our efforts and laments the depre- 
ciation of national character, read these 
things, draw the comparison, and — be 
ashamed ! 

Reuter ran, as it were, to meet his mis- 
fortunes, not only with great want of fore- 
sight, but with absolute audacity. Al- 
though warned, he went, in the autumn of 
1833, to Berlin, into the very den of the 
lion, was arrested, and endured for a year 
all the refined tortures of an investigation, 
as conducted at that period, in the Haus- 
vogtei (city prison), and was then, with 
thirty-eight others, condemned to death; 
a sentence “ graciously ’’ commuted to thir- 
ty years’ imprisonment. Mere student’s 
talk, and projects, quite commonly favor- 
ed, “for the establishment of a free and 
united German Confederacy,” — without 
any attempt to inaugurate the actual de- 
velopment of such projects — were all that 
they were accused of. “We were too 
weak to act, too stupid to write —so after 
the regular German fashion, we talked, 
wearing the German colors, in broad day- 
light, at a German university! ’’ So, says 
Reuter himself, calling things by their 
right names. Now began the “Festung- 
stid” (period of imprisonment in fortress- 
es), at first with confinement in dark, un- 
wholesome cells, in a horrible atmosphere, 
and daily provisions at the rate of five 
silber groschens. The first three years 
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and a half were spent in this manner, at 
Silberberg; then followed (February and 
March, 1837) the six-weeks’ episode of 
milder imprisonment at Glogau, with the 
charming delineation of which “Ut mine 
Festungstid” begins. It was a brief 
gleam of light. At Magdeburg, the next 
station, he was worse off than ever; con- 
fined in the old Inquisition, in cells with 
little, grated air-holes close to the ceiling, 
allowed exercise only in a pestilential, 
reeking court-yard, and under severe en- 
forcement of regulations, by 2 Command- 
ant who “wished to show the world how 
traitors should be dealt with.” After the 
death of this worthy officer, in about a 
year, his successor procured an exchange 
of prisons for most of the “ demagogues,” 
whose lives were endangered by confine- 
ment in such a locality. Reuter was sent 
to Berlin, detained in the Hausvosgtei, the 
place of such dreary recoHections, for 
three days and three nights, in a cold cell, 
with no bed, freezing and starving. to en- 
joy “Uncle Dambach’s” well-known at- 
tentions, and then transferred, in the spring 
of 1838, to Graudenz on the Weichsel, 
where, under the rule of an honorable vet- 
eran of the Freiheit’s-Krieg, followed those 
last, in comparison endurable, years of 
confinement, which we must thank for the 
lively, humorous stories of the rivalry of 
“Copernicus” and “the Captain,” of the 
wedding transparency, of the dairy, and 
of Aurelia’s betrothal. In June, 1839, the 
Mecklenburg government at last procured, 
not indeed the freedom of this “dangerous 
traitor,” but his transfer to milder impris- 
onment, in the Mecklenburg fortress at 
Domitz; but Friedrich Wilhelm III. re- 
served to himself expressly the “right of 
pardon,” that is to say, the right of keep- 
ing him still longer in confinement, — and 
only after the death of this monarch, and 
the amnesty of Friedrich Wilhelm IV., 
was the student Fritz Reuter, now a man 
of thirty, allowed, in the autumn of 1840, 
to return to his home. 

It was a short, bright morning of free- 
dom and happiness, only too soon over- 
shadowed by heavy clouds. The hardest 
trials were still to come. Reuter’s was 
and is anything but a scholarly nature. 
To see, to enjoy, to seize with energy, and 
combine with artistic power, was always 
easier for him, than the constant, perse- 
vering labor of the understanding and the 
memory, which is necessary to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. He had, during the 
“ Festungstid,” amid dreams, whimsical at- 
tempts at housekeeping, and unsuccessful 
experiments of one sort and another, pret- 
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ty nearly forgotten his Law: and lovely, 
jovial Heidelberg, where he was sent by 
his father in the spring of 1841 to resume 


his studies, was the least likely of places; 


to fasten to his books a young man of 
thirty, whose fairest years had been wast- 
ed, and whose thirst for the pleasures of 
youth was still unsatisfied. He made up 
for lost time, to the best of - ability ; — 
but rather in jovial living than in study ; 
and his father was finally compelied to re- 
call him to his home, without having at- 
tained his object. So Fritz Reuter became 
a “Strom,” as they say in Mecklenburg, — 
a “ Landschwede ” as they call it in Prus- 
sia. He worked vigorously upon his fa- 
ther’s fields, grew blooming and strong, 
overflowing with energy and vivacity, and 
made studies from Pichters (i.e., tenant- 
farmers), laborers, inspectors, and burgh- 
ers, for his future poems and stories. Un- 
fortunately,—or perhaps fortunately for 
our literature, —the death of his father, 
in 1845, put an end to this joyous life. 
The estate did not turn‘out as valuable as 
had been supposed; it was necessary to 
give up the farm, as his friends prudently 
advised, and so the “Strom” became a 
“Strom a. D.” (ausser Diensten), and, 
though a guest without home or vocation, 
he was everywhere gladly received by a 
large circle of friends and relations, in 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania. During 
these journeys and visits he collected, at 
first merely for social use and amusement, 
the “Liuschen und Rimels,” that popular 
treasury of anecdotes of the North-Ger- 
man country-folk. In 1850, when already 
forty years old, he was led to seek a new 
calling, and the means of settling in life, 
by falling in love. This brought him, at 
first, under a harder yoke than he had 
borne at Graudenz; the lot of a private 
tutor, who gave instructions, for two gros- 
chens an hour, to the youths of the little 
country town of Treptow on the Tollense, 
after he had “ purchased for 27 1-2 gros- 
chen the rights and privileges of a Prus- 
sian citizen.” Of course he could not sup- 
port a household on such an income, and so, 
in the year 1853, “ the tenth Muse,’’ stern 
Necessity, assisted at the birth of his poet- 
ic firstborn child, “ Liiuschen und Rimels.” 
The result was flattering, though his repu- 
tation was at first merely local. The 
Mecklenburg and Pomeranian country- 
men were delighted with his jolly stories 
of stupidly-cunning Bauers, avaricious pas- 
tors, despotic magistrates, haughty Junk- 
ers. They devoured with equal appetite 
the “Reise nach Bellingen,” which appeared 
soon after (1855). But the distinguished 
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critics and the High German public had 
_weightier matters to attend to, and took 
|no heed of these modest wild flowers 
blooming upon North-German soil. In 
1856, Robert Prutz and Julian Schmidt 
came forward with hearty and effective 
commendations of Reuter, which were the 
means of exposing the poet not only to the 
half-veiled depreciation of Karl Lutzkow 
(in his “ Zauberer von Rom”), but also to 
an open contest with his lyrical predeces- 
sor in Platt-deutsch poetry, Claus Groth. 
After this his works appeared in rapid se- 
quence; “Kein Husung” in 1857, “ Liius- 
chen und Rimels,’”’ (new series), in 1858, 
“ Hanne Nute,” 1859, “ Woans ik tau eine 
Fru kam,” and “ Ut de Franzosentid,” in 
1860, “Schurr-Murr,”* 1861, “ Ut mine Fes- 
tungstid,” 1862, “Ut mine Stromtid,” ¢ 
1862-1865, “ Dorchliuchting,” ¢ 1866, “ De 
Reise nach Konstantinopell,” 1867. With 
the exception of Freytag’s “ Soll und Ha- 
ben,” there had been nothing like the suc- 
cess of these works in German fiction. 

The “ Liiuschen und Rimels,” alone, had 
released the poet from his A. B. C. slavery. 
He removed, in 1856, to New-Branden- 
burg. Since 1863, he has resided at the 
foot of the Wartburg, in a happy inde- 
pendence, such as Goethe himself never 
enjoyed. 





A letter from Bayard Taylor, in the 
Tribune, dated August, 1867, speaks of 
Fritz Reuter as follows :— 

“In August, 1858, I attended the cele- 
bration of the three-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the university of Jena, — an occa- 
sion which drew together several thou- 
sands of the former students. During the 
festivities of the Grand Commers, I had a 
place at one of the Saxon tables, between 
a tall, blond gentleman and a stout, round- 
headed, bushy-bearded gentleman. The 
former was Dr. Alfred Brehm, the African 
traveller and naturalist; the latter, Fritz 
Reuter, who has since become so celebrat- 
ed asthe Platt-deutsch author,—the found- 
er, indeed, of a new school of German lit- 
erature. 

“ Fritz Reuter resides at present in Eise- 
nach, in a cheerful villa at the foot of the 
Wartburg. Being there, the other day, 
for the seventh or eighth time, on a pil- 
grimage to the spot so consecrated by the 
Minnesingers, Elizabeth of Hungary, and 
Luther, I called to see my neighbor of the 

* A Christmas Story, from “ Schurr-Murr,” will 
soon appear in the Living Age. 

+ Ut Mine Stromtid was published in the Living 
Age during the year 1870. 


0 
t The publication of this story will be commenced 
n the Living Age at the beginning of the year. 
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Jena festival. He was not at home; but 
he came down to the hotel in the evening, 
— unchanged, except that the dark, heavy 
beard had become quite gray, in the last 
nine years. There is much Wendish blood 
in the Duchy of Mecklenburg, of which he 
is a native, but his figure struck me as be- 
ing of the purest Teutonic type. A stout, 
strong body, broad shoulders, a thick neck, 
large, round head, square forehead, small, 
gray eyes, and ample nose and mouth, — 
these are physical traits not inappropriate 
to the humorist; but they do not indicate 
the poet, which he also is. His manner is 
as simple and unaffected as that of a child; 
one feels, at the first glance, that an hon- 
est, transparent nature is before him. I 
was reminded of Walt Whitman, of whom 
Emerson said that he must have had an 
important antecedent experience (I can- 
not recall the exact words), and this was 
actually Fritz Reuter’s case. The two 
men have much in common,— a broad, 
tender humanity, a quaint, yet purely po- 
etical apprehension of Nature, and a meth- 
od of thought which is original in form if 
not always in substance. Fritz Reuter, 
however, is an artist in addition to all this, 
and the element of humor gives color to 
all that he writes. When I first met him, 
in Jena, he had just received the first ap- 
preciative criticism of his works. At the 
age of fifty, when most authors think 
themselves entitled to rest on their laurels, 
he had gathered but a single leaf. He set 
himself manfully to work, and the eight or 
ten volumes which he has since produced 
are the wonder and delight of Germany.” 


From The Saturday Review. 
PRIESTS AND LIBERALS IN BELGIUM. 


M. pe LAVELEYE has written an arti- 
cle for the current number of the Fortnight- 
ly Review in which he draws a very dark 
and gloomy picture of the present condi- 
tion of Belgium, and of its political pros- 
pects. Itis not foreign invasion, but in- 
ternal convulsion, that he dreads. On 
every side he sees the tide of Ultramon- 
tanism rising higher and higher, and 
threatening to overspread the whole coun- 
try. The large towus alone keep their 
heads above the flood, and even these isles 
of refuge from ecclesiastical tyranny must 
soon, he fears, be swamped by the irresist- 
ible inundation. There is a clerical Minis- 
try now in office, and the recent elections 
helped to strengthen the clerical majority 
in the Chamber. On the other hand, the 
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communal elections have been in favour 
of the Liberals in all the large towns. The 
conflict between the clericals and the Lib- 
erals is every day growing keener and 
more intense, and matters are evidently 
approaching acrisis. Will the Liberals be 
able to hold their ground? M. Laveleye 
takes a very dismal afd desponding view 
of their position. The other day one of 
the authors of the Belgian Constitution, 
whom it is not perhaps difficult to iden- 
tify, told him that a great mistake had 
been committed in making the Church in- 
dependent of the State. The result was 
that the Church was threatening to over- 
power the State, and that the country was 
already drifting towards civil war. M. La- 
veleye appears to be of a similar opinion. 
There can be no doubt that the Ultramon- 
tanists have been making enormous prog- 
ress in Belgium of late years, and it may 
be taken for granted that, though they are 
quite ready to use the constitutional liber- 
ties of Belgium for their own ends, their 
first object, if they’obtain command of the 
country, would be to put an end to them. 
What exasperates the Liberals most is that 
their own weapons are being turned against 
them. They thought that religious free- 
dom would be the ruin of the Church, and 
they are now discovering to their disap- 
pointment and dismay that the foe is actu- 
ally fattening on the poison they had pre- 
pared for him. M. Laveleye confesses this 
in the most ingenuous manner. Institu- 
tions, he says, which the Liberals created 
for the purpose of propagating the modern 
spirit, and to counteract the Jesuits, are 
now being made to prepare the way for 
the definitive triumph of Ultramontanism. 
It is not perhaps surprising that under 
these circumstances the faith of the Liber- 
als in their own principles should be some- 
what shaken, and that they should be 
tempted to think that political freedom is 
not always a good thing in itself, but good 
only under certain circumstances and 
when it promotes their own views. En- 
glish Radicals have sometimes come to 
a similar conclusion. The Catholic party 
claims to be the true national party, and 
M. Laveleye admits that it is so in this sense 
— that it has exercised for centuries a pre- 
ponderating influence over the people, and 
that itis intimately bound up with their 
historic traditions. There is, however, an- 
other and more obvious sense in which it 
is the national party, but of this M. Lavel- 
eye oddly enough takes no notice. Bel- 
gium happens, in point of fact, to be a Cath- 
olic country. The vast majority of the 
population are Catholics; the rest are nu- 
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merically only a very small minority. The 
Liberals represent the best part of the 
nation —its intelligence, enterprise, and 
thriving industry — and by sheer force of 
character they have during the last forty 
years been in office for a longer period in 
the aggregate than the Catholics. There 
is surely nothing violently unnatural or 
unreasonable in a Catholic majority taking 
its turn of office in an essentially Catholic 
country. But to M. Laveleye and the 
Belgian Liberals it looks like the end of 
all things. 
M. Laveleye tells us very frankly and 
truly, though without apparently seeing 
the drift of his own evidence, how it hap- 
pens the Church has gained so much more 
power in recent years. The simple fact 
is that it has worked very hard to produce 
this result; it has been very adroit as well 
as laborious, and it has spared no effort to 
accomplish its object. ‘The clergy have, 
of course, innumerable opportunities of 
spreading their influence, and they are 
perpetually at work in public and in pri- 
vate. They have converted the pulpit in- 
to a political platform from which they at- 
tack the Liberals and their principles. 
They have organized electoral clubs and 
political associations, and they hold meet- 
ings, publish addresses, pamphlets, news- 
papers, and keep up an incessant course 
of canvassing. In many districts clubs for 
singing, playing at bowls, skittles, archery, 
&c., have been got up by the priests, who 
have not forgotten to bait for members 
with cheap beer andtobacco. The Roman 
Catholic Church has always had a leaning 
towards Socialism, and, as a counterpoise 
to the International and an attraction to 
the working classes, conventual workshops 
have lately been established. Clerical su- 
pervision is closely exercised over the tav- 
erns and cafés, which are bound to take in 
only such journals as the priests approve. 
If they took in a Liberal paper, they 
would be at once denounced, and no Cath- 
olic would dare to go near them. In a vil- 
lage near Ypres.a few Liberals used to 
meet once a week in a tavern to read a 
newspaper which one of them received 
privately. The priest, hearing this, on the 
next night of meeting walked up and down 
before the house reading his breviary, and 
not one of the usual company had the 
courage to go in. Absolution would be 
refused to any ‘one convicted of reading 
Liberal books or newspapers. In some 
parts there is a system of confessional 
tickets which are given to those who at- 
tend the Easter confession, and which are 
afterwards called for as certificates of 
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character. Any one who was unable to 
produce his card would be pointed out as 
a bad character; his friends would be 
warned against him, and, if in business, 
most likely he would lose his customers. 
The influence of the clergy over the wo- 
men, who are almost all educated in con- 
vents or clerical schools, naturally gives 
them great power over the men. Girls in 
convents are made to promise that their 
sons, if they marry, shall be sent to Jesuit 
colleges or to the Catholic University at 
Louvain. The priest arranges marriages, 
and makes his own terms for a rich bride. 
Henceforth he is master in the household. 
But it is to educational agencies that the 
Ultramontanists have devoted themselves 
most zealously. Already their institutions 
for secondary and superior instruction 
have twice as many pupils as those of 
the State. The convents and Sisters of 
Mercy have almost a monopoly of female 
education. In twenty years the number 
of convents has doubled, and it is calcu- 
lated that there are now two convents for 
every three parishes, with a fair prospect 
of every parish before long having a con- 
vent of its own. Now that the clerical 
party is in power, it will no doubt take 
care to fill the public schools and Univer- 
sities with its own men, and it will then be 
master of the whole education of the 
country. 

It must be admitted that from the Lib- 
eral point of view the prospect is melan- 
choly and discouraging in the extreme. 
The triumph of the Ultramontanists sim- 
ply means the crushing out of all intellect- 
ual vitality and independence. The Jesu- 
its have carried out their system in differ- 
ent countries and in different ages, and the 
results have always been the same — mor- 
al and spiritual debasement, the corrup- 
tion of manners, and at last a violent re- 
action against an intolerable and degrad- 
ing tyranny. We acknowledge the force 
of all that M. Laveleye says about the de- 
plorable consequences of Ultramontanist 
ascendency in Belgium. The Liberals 
have a most formidable enemy to encoun- 
ter — formidable alike in his vast resources, 
his ceaseless activity, and his unscrupulous 
zeal. And how are they meeting him? 
Apparently by a policy of impotent talk 
and childish protest. An association has 
been formed, called La Libre Pensée, the 
members of which undertake to celebrate 
births, marriages, and burials without the 
intervention of the clergy. Education is 
free in Belgium. Under the Constitution 
all sects areequal. There is nothing which 
the clericals have done which it is not open 
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for the Liberals to do to-morrow, if they 
were only ready to devote themselves to 
the work, and to make the necessary sac- 
rifices. But this is just what they are not 
ready todo. Their educational efforts are 
paltry and insignificant compared with 
those of the Church. The Church has 
been working while they have been only 
talking, and now their only hope is that 
the Constitution may somehow be altered 
so as to fetter the Church and to do for 
the Liberals what they have not spirit or 
self-denial enough to do for themselves. 
And this is the weak point of Continental 
Liberalism. It is the old story of the cart- 
er praying to Jupiter to get his cart out 
of the mud, instead of putting his shoul- 
der to the wheel. The State is to do ev- 
erything, and is always to be on our side 
and against those who differ from us. 
Perhaps a parallel to this kind of Liberal- 
ism might be found nearer home. 





From The Economist. 
THE PRUSSIAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONFLICT. 


WE have always held that Prince Bis- 
marck would be obliged, by the intrinsic 
force of the new circumstances which his 

olicy has brought about, to combine the 
inauguration of a large and national poli- 
cy with the extension of the German State. 
If you are to form a new order of things, 
you must accept the support of the people 
who desire the new order of things; and 
if you are to accept the support of the 
people who desire the new order of things, 
you must accept that support in relation 
to many changes in which yon are less in- 
clined, or even disinclined, to innova- 
tion, in order to get the full weight 
of their support in relation to those 
changes which are absolutely essential 
to your purpose. It is impossible to 
make a great Empire without a great 
popular support behind you; and it is im- 
possible to earn and retain such a support 
without offending gravely the partisans 
of the old customs and the old laws. This 
inevitable consequence of Prince Bis- 
marck’s bold policy has long been more or 
less affecting the North German and Prus- 
sian administration. There is little doubt 
that, to a considerable extent, the strug- 
gle with the Roman Church has been a re- 
sult of it. On the one hand, the German 
Liberals were exceedingly anxious to at- 
tack the Roman Church for its tenacious 
resistance to enlightenment and the modern 
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olitical ideas. On the other hand, Prince 

ismarck, who had always rather courted 
the assistance of the Church till the con- 
quest of France opened a breach between 
the new Protestant Emperor and the Pope, 
saw that if he did not lead on the Liberals 
in this not perhaps very wise campaign, 
he should be compelled to yield them 
more and more important reforms on 
questions which seemed to him of little 
moment. But the time has now come for 
other reforms of a strictly administrative 
and localcharacter. Fora long time back 
the narrow and reactionary administra- 
tion of the country districts of Prussia 
has created the most intense disgust 
among the Prussian Liberals. The old 
families —the squirearchy, and the no- 
bility — had nearly a monopoly of the ad- 
ministration of justice. The Landrath — 
ie, president or chairman of what we 
might call Quarter Sessions, who practi- 
cally has the control of the police, and of 
all the machinery for keeping order in the 
county, as well as the leading place on 
the local tribunal— has always been ap- 
pointed out of this old and needy aristoc- 
racy. The county assemblies again, elect- 
ed by the narrowest of constituencies, and 
which when elected vote the taxes for the 
county, and determine the way in which 
these taxes are to be spent, have been 
completely dominated by this petty aris- 
tocracy; so that the bourgeois of the 
smaller towns and the peasants felt the 
full oppressiveness of the system, and 
found it, both in regard to justice and in 
regard to the county rates, quite intoler- 
able. For many years back, a project of 
reform has been discussed and re-discussed 
in the Prussian Diet, laid aside in times 
of war, brought on again, and again ad- 
journed, till at last the King decided that 
it could be no longer played with, and a 
very moderate scheme, full of compro- 
mises — which enlarged considerably the 
constituency of the county assemblies, so 
as to take the power, for the most part, 
out of the hands of the petty aristocracy, 
and give the county assemblies the right 
of appointing the chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions — was introduced into and passed 
by the Lower House of the Prussian Diet. 
It was hoped that the express declaration 
of the King that he must and would have 
the measure passed into law, would over- 
come the reluctance of *the Herrenhaus 
(House of landed proprietors). But when 
it came to the point, it was found that 
nothing could overcome its reluctance. A 
positive majority of the ordinary working 
members of the Upper House was com- 
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posed of the identical petty . aristocracy 
whose local power the Bill was meant to 
subvert. Prince Bismarck, who has usual- 
ly come to the rescue, and by a great 
straining of his personal influence has kept 
the Upper House in the right way, re- 
mained on his estate, and did not play the 
Deus ex machina. The Liberals saw that 
their utmost support would be vain in the 
existing temper of the Herrenhaus, and 
absented themselves for the most part, at 
the last,— wishing, we suppose, to render 
the reactionary obstinacy of the country 
party as offensive and conspicuous as pos- 
sible in the eyes, of the country. The con- 
sequence was that the Bill was thrown 
out by a majority of 140 to 23, and that 
the Session of the Diet was at once pro- 
rogued for some ten days. The short va- 
cation has been used by the Cabinet to 
consider its policy. The general belief 
is that some — at least 30 — new members 
of the Upper House pledged to the re- 
form will be created; that the Bill will be 
reintroduced, and passed rapidly through 
the Lower House; that the absentee 
Liberals who are attached to Prince Bis- 
marck or to the Throne will be called upon 
to rally in force, to the number of perhaps 
90 or upwards; and that the Bill will be 
so passed through this very Conservative 
Assembly by a narrow majority. Or 
Prince Bismarck may be summoned up 
from his retirement to “educate” his 
party, and may possibly, for the third or 
fourth time, persuade just enough of the 
Conservatives to stay away or to change 
sides—by mingled exhortations and 
threats—as will just turn the scale, in 
which case the Herrenhaus may escape re- 
form for itself for a short time longer. 
The former result is the more likely. 
Neither the King nor Prince Bismarck 
will, in all probability, wish to spare the 
feelings of an Assembly which has treated 
the Government with such marked disre- 
spect. It will be coerced into obedience. 
But this is not the only direction in 
which the new national Government is 
compelled to adopt a Liberal policy. A 
contest at least as important has been go- 
ing on about the character of the elemen- 
tary schools in Prussia, which the late King 
altered so much for the worse, as to render 
them, under the regulations called after 
Herr Stiehl, a means less of instilling cul- 
ture than of clrerishing prejudice. The 
outcry for the restoration of the older and 
more thorough system of teaching has been 
most eager and persistent, and in this case 
the power existed to effect the change by 
royal decree, and has been exercised by the 
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Minister of Education — Dr. Falk. Thus, 
both in relation to county administration 
and to elementary education, the Govern- 
ment of the conquering King of Prussia 
has been compelled to make the most im- 
portant concessions to the demands of the 
Liberal party in Prussia. Of course these 
concessions have not yet extended to any- 
thing connected with the great branches. 
of administration on which so enormous a 
success has been achieved by the existing 
Government, — to the constitution of the 
army, or the direction of the general policy 
in relation to foreign States. The success 
in these departments is the guarantee for 
Conservatism. The Liberals can hardly 
ask the Government to modify materially 
a system under which such brilliant results 
have been attained. But the tenacity of 
the Administration on these important sub- 
jects has but rendered it the more neces- 
sary to take up and carry out the Liberal 
programme in relation to other matters, on 
which there is no such test of official com- 
petence to be had, on which indeed the 
evidence is rather the other way, — that 
the Administration has achieved a con- 
spicuou: failure. 

It is really interesting to observe how 
impossible it is to recast and regenerate a 
nation on Conservative principles. If it 
were only possible for Conservatives to 
give up provincial conservatisms when it is 
necessary, and adopt in their place nation- 
al conservatisms which, however conserva- 
tive, would really be wide and massive 
enough for the life of a nation, it might 
perhaps be possible to complete the change 
from a number of petty States into a great 
European State under Conservative aus- 
pices. Fortunately, however, the people 
who are least favourable to changes of the 
larger kind, are also least favourable to 
changes of the lesser kind. What they 
love is the actual power, and the actual ex- 
ercise of that power to which they have 
been accustomed. What they fear is to 
unloose at all their grasp on that power, for 
fear that they should gain no other in its 
place. And the fear is well-founded. The 
very people who are most tenacious of pet- 
ty rural influence, are the class of people 
who, if the provincial system were ex- 
changed for a wider system, would cease to 
retain any power at all. The Conserva- 
tive party is, and always must be, the party 
attached to the past as it was. To alter 
that régime into a new one is not the work 
of those who are attached to it as it was. 
It can only be done by those who really 
look forward with hope and resolve to a 
great change. The Liberals who support 
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the change from a local to a national sys- 
tem now, may no doubt become Conserva- 
tives who resist the change from one na- 
tional system to another, hereafter. There 
is nothing to prevent the Liberals of one 
generation from becoming the Conserva- 
tives of another. But there is everything to 
prevent the Conservatives of one genera- 
tion from becoming the Liberals of anoth- 
er. Prince’ Bismarck is necessarily de- 
pendent on the Liberal party —the party 
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of hope, the party who do not like things 
as they are — for helping him to carry the 
great and necessary changes of the future. 
The new wine must be put into new bot- 
tles. It is notin the nature of things for 
the petty rural aristocracy to throw them- 
selves cordially into a great revolution, out 
of which they themselves must emerge only 
as the insignificant citizens of a great Em- 
pire. 








Monsrianor Narpt, who has just returned to 
the Vatican from his diplomatic mission to 
France and Austria, has, it is said, made a most 
favourable report to the Pope as to the prospects 
of a restoration of the temporal power. He de- 
clares, according to the Roman correspondent 
of the Gazzetta d’Italia, **that he has re- 
ceived the most positive assurances from au- 
choritative quarters in England and France that 
both the English Government and that which 
will succeed M. Thiers will form, together with 
Rassia and Austria, a quadruple alliance against 
Germany and Italy.’ The only obstacle to such 
an alliance, he says, is M. Thiers, and the clergy 
in France must therefore be urged to do their 
utmost to remove him from power. This news, 
adds the correspondent, has so pleased the Pope 
that he now always addresses Monsignor Nardi, 
who expects to get a cardinal’s hat for his suc- 
cessful diplomacy, as ‘* Nardi mio.’’ At Vienna 
the Papal Envoy made every effort to induce the 
Austro-Hungarian Government to oppose the 
projected abolition of the religious corporations 
at Rome. He did not obtain any definite prom- 
ise from Count Andrassy on the subject, but he 
secured the support of the Ultramontane mem- 
bers of the delegations, who, it is alleged, will 
use all their influence at Court in behalf of the 
corporations. The skill which he displayed in 
this negotiation has (says the Persereranza) 
induced Cardinal Antonelli to despatch him on 
another mission, for which he is peculiarly qual- 
ified, as being the only Roman prelate who is 
well acquainted with the Russian language. It 
is feared at the Vatican that the pressure of 
public opinion might ultimately force the Aus- 
trian Government to expel the Jesuits from 
Austria, as they have already been from Ger- 
many. In that case they would endeavour to 
take refuge in Russia and Poland, though they 
are forbidden to settle in the Russian Empire by 
the ukase of the 20th of March, 1820. This 
ukase has during the reign of the present Em- 
peror been allowed to remain a dead letter. 
Cardinal Antonelli, however, fears that some ar- 


rangement about the Jesuits might have been 
made or suggested at the Imperial meeting at 
Berlin, and he therefere proposes to send Mon- 
signor Nardi to St. Petersburg in order to come 
to an understanding with Prince Gortschakoff 
on the subject. Pall Mall Gazette, 


Ir has been announced that from the Ist of 
November the Germans will insist on every 
French subject travelling in the new Empire 
being provided with passports bearing the visa 
of the German legation, and this measure has 
been interpreted as specially directed against 
the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine who have 
chosen to abide by their French nationality. A 
different face is put on the matter by the ex- 
planations of the National Zeitung. That 
paper says it is a necessary measure of retalia- 
tion. Since the end of the war the French Gov- 
ernment has relaxed its passport arrangements, 
first in favour of Englishmen landing at Calais 
or Boulogne; then towards Belgians, Spaniards, 
and Italians; and, last of all, even in regard to 
the Swiss. On the other hand, the Government 
of M. Thiers has thought good to maintain the 
passport system in full force on the new Franco- 
German frontiers. Consequently the German 
Government has been compelled, on its side, to 
reiutroduce passports, which it had long ago 
abandoned, on the Germano-French frontiers. 
The Freach Minister of Foreign Affairs has been 
informed by the German Ambassador in Paris 
that French subjects will only be permitted in 
the provinces of the Empire if provided with a 
satisfactory passport bearing the visa of a Ger- 
man official. In confirming the truth of this 
intimation, the Worth German Gazette adds 
that the French Government has ‘ reintro- 
duced’? passports in all their old stringency 
exclusively for behoof of German subjects — 





not ‘* maintained ’? them, as the Wational Ga- 
zettle says. Pall Mall Gazette. 








